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Nobel Peace Prize 


HE Nobel Peace Prize for 1954 has 

been awarded to the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees. “To 
receive the Nobel Prize for Peace is 
a signal honor and the greatest pos- 
sible stimulant to speed up action on 
behalf of refugees with whose tragic 
fate we are concerned,” Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart said on the day the 
announcement was made. “The award 
of the Nobel Prize for Peace to the 
High Commissioner's Office 
the deep humanitarian feelings of those 
who carry out the will of Alfred 
Nobel, to whose generosity the world 
owes a debt of profound gratitude 


reflects 


van Heuven Goedhart 


Dr. G J 


Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart pointed out 
that Fridtjof Nansen received the prize 
personally in 1922; in 1938, eight 
years after his death the prize was 
awarded to the Office for 
Refugees 


Nansen 


Secretary-General Dag Hammars- 
kjold sent the following message to Dr. 
Van Heuven Goedhart, in Geneva. 
“The award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
to the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees is 
welcomed as a token of recognition of 
the valuable humanitarian work of this 
organ established by the General As- 
sembly. Warmest good wishes to you 
and your staff.” (For Assembly action 
on the refugee problem see page 19.) 


Disarmament 


Following a request by the U.S.S.R 
the Disarmament Commission met on 
October 21 to consider the report of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee and 
the report which the Commission itsel} 
must make to the Assembly and the 
Security Council. At the end of two 
full meetings, the first since Novem- 
ber 19, 1954, the Commission ad 
journed without setting a date for its 
next meeting. Several 
marked on the size of the report 
delivered to them only that morning, 


speakers re 


and said they needed more time to 
study it. At the end of the debate, 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey, Commission 
Chairman, observed that it seemed to 
him the general opinion that further 
meetings of the Commission would be 
most useful when members were able 
to take full account of the records and 
reports of the Subcommittee and also 
of the 
might be expressed by the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United King 
dom, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. who were meeting in Geneva 
on October 


proposals and views which 
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Food and Health 


A joint conference held recently in 
Geneva by the World Health Organi- 
zation and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization has decided that inter- 
national action on food additives is 
necessary. As a first step, it recom- 
mended uniform methods for evaluat- 
ing the safety of food additives and 
formulation of general principles gov- 
erning their use. In addition, it agreed 
that the wHo and Fao should collect 
and disseminate information on per- 
tinent legislation and on the various 
properties and effects of individual 
additives and further, that they should 
assist in the coordination of investiga- 
tions in order to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of research 

Of the classes of additives now in 
use, the Conference recommended that 


priority should be given to the work 
concerning food colors, preservatives 
and emulsifiers. More than 2,000 syn- 
thetic dyes have been prepared but 
only about eighty are currently per 
mitted in foods. There is no interna- 
tionally-agreed list for either synthetic 
or natural colors although attempts 
have been made to obtain regional ac 
ceptance in Europe of a list of seven 
synthetic and five natural colors 
Preservatives are especially impor 
tant in tropical areas, where storage 
presents special problems, and are 
valuable generally in limiting wastage 
and deterioration in the world’s food 
supplies. Emulsifiers are of special 
significance in bakery products. 


Missions 


A United Nations visiting mission 
has left for West Africa to study at 
first hand conditions in the two Trust 
Territories of the Cameroons under 
French and British administration. It 
is the third mission to visit the areas 
since 1947. Members are Max Dorsin 
ville, Haiti, Chairman; Hsi-kun Yang 
China; Edward W. Mulcahy, United 
States; and Robert Scheyven, Bel- 
guim. 


The Council has named Belgium, 
India, Guatemala and the United 
Kingdom as members of its next visit- 
ing mission scheduled to go to the 
four Trust Territories in the Pacific in 
1956. The territories are Australian 
administered Nauru and New Guinea 
Western Samoa administered by New 
Zealand and the Pacific Islands ad 
ministered by the United States 


Air Travel 


A meeting of the International Civil 
Manila 
has recommended fifty-two important 
changes to the International Standards 


Aviation Organization § in 


and Recommended Practices on 
Facilitation and made seventeen other 


recommendations also designed to re 





duce the red tape involved on border 
crossings and make travel between 
nations simpler and less costly. 

The meeting’s recommendations 
must be approved by the Council of 
icaod, They include adoption of a policy 
aimed at the early elimination of the 
passenger manifest and the later elimi- 
nation of the embarkation/disembarka- 
tion card which involves acceptance 
by Member states of a general declara- 
tion signed by an authorized agent. 
The amendments will assist the opera- 
tion of non-scheduled aircraft, for they 
simplify existing requirements for 
these aircraft to give notice of arrival 
in foreign countries and to receive 
prior permission for their flights. In 
future, too, non-scheduled aircraft 
which remain in a foreign country for 
not more than forty-eight hours will 
not require a “carnet de douanes.” 


Resources of the Sea 


The newly-formed International Ad 
visory Committee on Marine Sciences 
set up by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and which met recently in 


Tokyo 
UNESCO to pool scientific 


represents a new effort by 
know ledge 
on an international scale to develop 
methods of investigating the resources 
of the sea, UNEsco's Arid Zone Com 
founded in 1951, has already 
hegun such an attack on the question 


mittee 


of developing the world's dry regions 
Korea 


More than 92,000 families in the 
Republic of Korea have benefited 
from the 464 community development 
projects ¢ arried out to date by village 
residents with the help of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency 

Since the program was started in 
April 1953 


irrigation reservoirs and canals, public 


communities have built 


wells, roads, small bridges, flood con 
trol dikes 
sewage systems, and facilities for new 


village industries. All the work has 


seawalls, drainage and 


been done by local residents, who 
have voluntarily donated some 560,000 
man-hours of labor. UNKRaA has pro 
vided 19.382.000 hwan (about $60 
000) in support of the projects. The 
UNKRA funds were used as incentive 
payments to the rural communities 
during the seasonal periods when resi 
dents would not be otherwise em 
ployed 

Major construction work has started 
on a new cement plant in Mungyong 
Pukdo l he 


County Kyongsang 


project is the largest ever undertaken 
by UNKRA and will give the Republic 
designed to 
200,000 tons of cement a 


its largest cement plant 
produce 
year 


Israel-Arab Relations 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold met on November 3 with Am- 
bassador Hervé Alphand, of France, 
Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United King- 
dom, and Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of the United States 

The Secretary-General informed the 
Representatives of the three Govern- 
ments, on the basis of reports received 
from United Nations military ob- 
servers, concerning the latest develop- 
ments in the El Auja Demilitarized 
Zone and consulted with them regard- 
ing these developments 


General Burns 


After talks with Lieutenant Gen 
eral E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff 
of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization, during his recent 
visit to United Nations Headquarters, 
and with the Representatives to the 
United Nations of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States prior 
to the incident, Mr 
Hammarskjéld submitted to the Rep 
resentatives of Egypt and Israel certain 


latest serious 


proposals for reestablishing order and 
stability in the El Auja Demilitarized 
Zone They were submitted by the 
Secretary-General on his behalf and 
on behalf of General Burns 

Mr. Hammarskjold expressed grave 
concern to the Permanent Representa 
tive of Israel at the military action by 
the Israeli Army in the El Auja De 
militarized Zone which took place on 
November 2. The Secretary-General 
in his protest drew attention, in par 
ticular 
the Israeli 


to the restrictions placed by 
authorities on the free 
movement of United Nations observers 
in the El Auja area immediately be 
fore and during the attack 


Storms 

David Arthur Davies, United Kine 
dom Secretary General o; the World 
Me teorological 
pleted arrangements at Headquarters 


Oreanization com 


for the Hurricane Seminar to be held 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub 


lic, from February 16 through 25, 
1956 which will bring together experts 
from various regions affected by tropi- 
cal storms. The hurricanes originating 
in the Caribbean area which have 
wrought such havoc during recent 
years in the eastern United States are 
similar to the tropical cyclones of the 
Indian Ocean region and the typhoons 
of the China Sea. The importance of 
the study of these storms and of pos- 
sible improvements in prediction and 
protection methods is underlined by 
the scale of the destruction for which 
they are responsible 


Fisheries 


An International Training Centre on 
Inland Fisheries and Fish Culture 
opened at Bogor, Java, on October 31. 
Organized by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in cooperation with 
the Government of Indonesia and the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, the 
Centre, which has participants from 
eleven countries and territories, will 
run through December 10. The pro- 
gram offers advanced training to gov- 
ernment officers in the work required 
in their own countries to assess and 
utilize inland fishery 
struction includes basic principles of 
limnology, operation of small, con- 
trolled water maintained 
simply for fish production, and the 
wider field of improving fish produc- 
tion in natural fresh and brackish 
water areas. Methods of management 
such as the addition of nutrients to the 
waters, the control of predators and 
water weeds and the introduction of 
new species of fish are being reviewed 


resources. In- 


bodies of 


Bank 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $5.3 million to assist in 
financing the modernization of steel 
plate rolling facilities of the Yawata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., of Japan. The 
loan will pay for importing equipment 
needed to install a modern steel plate 
mill plant at the city of Yawata on 
Kyushu Island. The new mill will re- 
place three outmoded plate mills in- 
stalled between 1905 and 1928 and 
Total cost of the 
project will amount to the equivalent 
of about $15.6 million 


still in operation 


The United Kingdom and Canada 
have signed the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Finance Corpora 
tion, the proposed new affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
posited an Instrument of Acceptance 
completing the formal action neces 
sary for membership in the Corpora- 
tion. An additional twenty-nine of the 
Bank's fifty-eight member countries 
have expressly indicated that they are 


Canada also de- 





in favor of membership in the 1rc. 
The proposed subscriptions of these 
countries, together with those of the 
twenty listed above, total $88,951,000. 
[he Corporation will come into being 
when thirty governments have sub- 
scribed $75 million to its capital. . . 

In the context of the work on a 
comprehensive plan for the irrigation 
use of the waters of the Indus system 
of rivers, the Government of India 
and the Government of Pakistan, with 
the good offices of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, have entered into a new ad hoc 
transitional agreement covering the 
winter cropping period. This agree- 
ment was signed in Washington, D. C.., 
on October 31, 1955, by the leaders 
of the Indian and Pakistan delegations 
now in Washington. 

The new inter-Governmental agree- 
ment continues, for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, ar- 
rangements’ establishing ad hoc 
amounts for additional canal with- 
drawals by India from the three East- 
ern Rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, on 
lines similar to those established by 
the previous transitional agreement, 
which ran from April 1, 1955, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1955. The terminal date 
for the discussions on the preparation 
of a comprehensive plan has been ex- 
tended by agreement between the two 
Governments and the Bank to March 
31, 1956. 


Technical Assistance 


Mrs. Georgette Ciselet, of Belgium, 
presided at the pledging conference 
for the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance on October 26. The 
participants announced that their con- 
tributions for 1956 would be either 
equal to or larger than those for 1955, 
Mrs. Ciselet observed. (See page 43.) 
Even those participants unable to 
make pledges at the time had indicated 
that their contributions would not be 
below those for 1955, Mrs. Ciselet 
said. Describing the contribution of 
the United States as generous, Mrs 
Ciselet pointed out that if it was to 
be matched by an equal amount from 


Mrs. Georgette Ciselet 


all other countries more such contribu- 
tions would be needed. A lawyer and 
author on legal subjects, Mrs. Ciselet 
has represented Belgium in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and as a 
Delegate to several General Assem- 
blies. She was elected President of the 
Conference by acclamation 

Israel, whose program of oil ex- 
ploration has been rewarded by the 
discovery of the first commercial oil, 
has requested the United Nations to 
extend through 1956 the services of 
Eugene B. Thomas, a seismic special- 
ist, and if possible to recruit another 
petroleum engineer for seismological 
work in Israel. Since 1953 a number 
of experts, made available under the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program, have been working with the 
Israeli authorities on oil explora- 
tion. 

The Technical Assistance Board has 
appointed Huntington Gilchrist, United 
States, Resident Representative in Pak- 
istan. Last year, the United Nations 
and specialized agencies sent seventy- 
two international experts to Pakistan 
and awarded forty-eight fellowships 
to Pakistani nationals for study 
abroad. There are currently forty-nine 
experts in the country 

L. R. H. Chapman, British educa- 
tor, who has spent the past three 
decades in the Middle East, is in Leb- 
anon to work with the Arab refugee 
school program operated by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency and the United Nations Edu 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. (See page 11.) Mr. Chap 
man will serve as a specialist in the 
English teaching for these schools now 
accommodating more than 100,000 
Arab refugee children. 

Dr. H. F. Nordstrom, director of 
the Swedish State Shipbuilding Experi- 
mental Tank at Gothenburg, until his 
retirement last year, is in India to 
work at India’s Central Water and 
Power Research Station at Poona, 120 
miles from Bombay, where the first 
ship-model testing tank in Southeast 
Asia was installed in 1953 by Indian 


engineers and a UNESCO technical as 
sistance expert with the aid of a $30,- 
OOO grant from UNESCO 

Kendrick, a 


engineer, is in Guatemala to join a 


John veteran British 
UNESCO team working on a large-scale 
program to reorganize and expand 
vocational training in the country 

A. Swedish industrial engineer, Pro- 
fessor Olle Rimer, has been assigned 
by UNESCO to teach engineering at the 
Indian 
Kharagpur, near Calcutta 
Rimer will join an international team 
of scientists which has been working 
with the Institute of Tech 
nology since 1951 


Institute of Technology at 


Professor 


Indian 


Harry S. Truman, former President 
of the United States, and Mrs. Truman 
visited Headquarters recently and were 
entertained by the Secretary-General 


Industrial Production Up 


The mines and factories of the 
world produced more in the first six 
months of 1955 than they did in the 
entire year of 1938, according to a 
recent issue of the United Nations 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

The industrial production index of 
the world, (excluding the U.S.S.R., 
People’s Republic of China and East 
ern Europe), reached a new high level 
in the months of the second quarter 
being one and one-half times that of 
the average quarterly level of 1948 
Compared with the corresponding six 
months of 1954, total industrial out 
put rose by nine per cent. 

Ihe main forces behind these in 
creases were the gains in production 
recorded by the heavy industry of the 
world. Production of the metal-pro- 
ducing and metal-consuming com 
ponents together with the rapidly in 
creasing chemical industry rose at a 
greater rate than textiles production 
and food processing. 

Ihe combined index of industrial 
production for the countries of West- 
ern Europe stood at 179 in the second 
quarter of 1955 on the basis of 
1948 100. In addition to being the 
highest mark yet achieved, the results 
for these three months were nine per 
cent higher than the level of output 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. Additionally, the output for the 
half-year under review exceeded that 
of any similar period and was seventy 
five per cent higher than the average 
half-yearly production in 1948. Al 
though the indexes of industrial pro 
duction for the several countries of 
this region show considerable variation 
in relative improvement since 1948, it 
was noted that in no country was pro 
duction in the first half of 1955 below 
that of 1954 

Production of basic raw materials 
for industry was greater than in any 
previous period except for a decline 
in tin output. Among commodities 
exceeding earlier high levels were 
steel, pigiron, petroleum, electricity, 
copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum 





CHARTING A PEACEFUL FUTURE 
FOR THE ATOM 


S° successful was last summer’s International Confer- 
\” ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy that a 
second one will be held under United Nations auspices 
in the next two or three years. To assist the Secretary- 
General with plans and preparations, the Advisory 
Committee set up for the 1955 conference will be con 
tinued 

The General Assembly's First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee has so recommended, and there 
seemed no doubt that the Assembly itself would adopt 
this recommendation 

Ihe Committee devoted sixteen meetings between 
October 7 and 28 to atoms for peace, strove through 
difficult negotiations and debate to achieve unanimity, 
and recommended for the Assembly's approval—almost 
unanimously——a significant draft resolution which not 
only provided for the future conference but presented 
a positive position on the direction in which work should 
proceed on establishment of a proposed International! 
Atomic Energy Agency 

The vote in the Committee was 53 in favor to none 
against. Six Arab states did not vote with the majority 
but chose to abstain. Thus there was virtually unani 
mous support for the announced expansion of the group 
of states negotiating a draft statute for the Agency and 
the announced intention to call another international 
conference on the final text of that statute 

Iwo outstanding issues remained for further efforts 
to reach an understanding—the relationship of the 
Agency with the United Nations, which the Secretary 
General will study in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, and the actual membership of the Agency 

Final action on the Committee's recommendations 
had not been taken by the Assembly in plenary meeting 
at the time of the Review's going to press 

Early in the Committee's deliberations, at the invita 
tion of the Committee, Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, of India 
President of the 1955 Atoms for Peace Conference in 
Geneva, gave an address on the work of that confer 
ence. No scientific conference of its magnitude and 
importance had ever been held, he declared 

During consideration of atoms for peace in the 
Committee, the draft resolution originally sponsored 
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by the United Kingdom and the United States gained 
sixteen additional sponsors. First Australia joined them, 
then Belgium, Brazil, Canada and the Union of South 
Africa; then Israel and Mexico; next the Netherlands; 
then Argentina, Norway and Peru; next Denmark, Ice- 
land and Sweden; then Turkey; and finally Luxembourg 

As first presented, that draft resolution recalled the 
Assembly's hope in 1954 that an International Atomic 
Energy Agency would be established promptly and 
noted with satisfaction substantial progress toward 
negotiation of a draft statute establishing the Agency 
and circulation of the draft among governments for 
consideration and comment 


Agreement by Early 1956 


In this connection, John O. Pastore, of the United 
States, told the Committee on October 7 that general 
agreement on the statute could likely be reached by 
the beginning of 1956. In pursuance of the Assembly's 
1954 resolution, the eight states interested in setting the 
Agency up—Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Por 
tugal, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom 
and the United States——-had prepared the draft statute 
which had been communicated to the Soviet Union on 
July 29. Mr. Pastore said that the U.S.S.R.’s com 
ments had just been received by the United States 
which would consider them carefully. On August 22, the 
United States had circulated the draft to all Members 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies 

In preparing the draft, the eight states had desired 
to expedite the setting up of the Agency. Hence several 
questions would not be answered until it came into 
existence. The statute provided a broad constitutional 
framework allowing for growth in any desired direc 
tion. The sole limitation on the functions of the Agency 
was that it confine itself to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Location of the Agency's headquarters and its initial 
functions would be decided, after its establishment, by 
its members and board of governors. The eight states 
had based their proposals on suggestions made during 
the discussions at the 1954 Assembly session and had 








incorporated most of them. In particular, provision had 
been made for states which primarily would be bene- 
ficiaries of, rather than contributors to, the Agency to 
be represented on the board of governors. That sug- 
gestion had been made by Pakistan, supported by 
The United States, acting on behalf of the 
sponsoring states, would be glad to receive as soon as 


Burma 


possible the comments and suggestions of other states 
which had been sent copies of the draft 

In view of their efforts to incorporate the suggestions 
made during the previous year, the authors of the draft 
hoped agreement could be reached in early 1956 

Once the Agency was established, it would negotiate 
an agreement with the United Nations, Mr. Pastore 
stated. In 1954, the United States had felt that that 
agreement should be similar to those linking the spe- 
cialized agencies with the United Nations. Although the 
Assembly’s 1954 resolution did not mention that point, 
the United States still felt that relations between the 
United Nations and the new Agency could best be in 
that same form 

As for the International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, the joint draft resolution 


Anthony Nutting, 
above, the United 
Kingdom's Minister 
of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and 
V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Chairman 
of the delegation 

of India. 


expressed the Assembly's satisfaction with the proceed- 
ings, commended the participants for the high scientific 
quality of their papers and discussions and for the spirit 
of cooperation which prevailed, and expressed ap- 
preciation of the work of the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee in preparing and organizing the 
conference. It then recommended that a second inter- 
national conference for the exchange of technical in- 
formation regarding the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
be held in about three years under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 


Continuing Advisory Committee 


lo provide for adequate advance planning, the joint 
draft resolution proposed that the Advisory Committee 

stablished at the ninth session and composed of 
representatives of Brazil, Canada, France, India, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States 
be continued with the same terms of reference, and 
that the Secretary-General, with the advice of that Com- 
mittee, should determine an appropriate place and 
date, issue invitations to the conference in accordance 
with the 1954 resolution, prepare and circulate an 
agenda and provide the necessary staff and services 
This would mean that all Members of the United Na- 
tions or of the specialized agencies would be invited 
to participate and to include among their representatives 
individual experts competent in the atomic energy field, 
and that the interested specialized agencies would be 
invited to designate persons to represent them. 

The draft resolution also suggested that the Secre 
tary-General and the Advisory Committee consult with 


the appropriate specialized agencies in the course of the 


preparations. 

Other draft resolutions submitted to the First Com- 
mittee had a bearing on later revisions to this joint 
proposal. Two were sponsored by India, joined sub 
sequently by Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Syria and 
Yugoslavia. The first of these provided that the Assem- 
bly would express its satisfaction at the impressive re 
sults achieved by the Atoms for Peace Conference in 
Geneva in facilitating the free flow of scientific knowl- 
edge relating to production and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; believe that the conference had laid a founda 
tion for the fuller exchange of information on the de- 
velopment of atomic energy for the ends of human 
welfare; deem it desirable that further such conferences 
be convened when appropriate; decide to continue the 
Advisory Committee; request the Secretary-General, 
acting on the advice of that Committee, to make pro- 
posals for the convening of future conferences, to con- 
sider the holding of seminars on the various aspects of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, to consider whether 
dissemination of knowledge on the subject could be 
encouraged, and to report to the Assembly as ap- 
propriate. 

The second draft resolution sponsored by India and 
later by the other five states provided that the Assembly 
would, among other things, consider that the constitu- 
tion and functions of the proposed International Atomic 
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Energy Agency should be based on the consensus of 
views expressed in the Assembly and the comments of 
interested governments and should be approved by the 
Assembly. The Assembly would also decide that the 
relationship of the proposed Agency with the United 
Nations should provide, first, for submission to the 
Assembly of annual reports and other information, as 
required, relating to the work of the Agency and, second 
for consideration by the Agency and its governing body 
of resolutions of the Assembly relating to the Agency 
and submission of reports thereon to the Assembly. It 
would appoint 4 committee of representatives, to be 
nominated later, to implement the purposes of thi: 
proposal 


For Prohibiting Atomic Weapons 


A draft resolution submitted by the U.S.S.R. stressed 
the need to prohibit atomic weapons. It provided that 
the Assembly would call on all states to continue their 
efforts to reach an agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons; express the hope that an International 
Agency for the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
would soon be established “within the framework of the 
United Nations”; consider periodic conferences desirable 
for exchanging experience in the extensive use of 
atomic energy in science, industry, agriculture, medi 
cine and other spheres; request the Secretary-General 
to take the necessary steps to convene a conference not 
later than 1957; and consider useful the founding of an 
international periodical organ of atomic scientists, de 
voted to the problems connected with the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and request the Secretary-General to 
arrange for the publication of this periodical in 1956 

Later the Soviet Union submitted an addition to this 
draft resolution to provide for continuance of the Ad 
visory Committee and for a conference of experts 
designated by the states concerned to consider jointly 
the drafting of the statute of the International Atomix 
Energy Agency 

rhe Soviet Union's position was explained by V. \ 
Kuznetsov, The main efforts of scientists and engineers 
working in the field of atomic energy, he said, should 
be directed not toward production of nuclear weapons 


Conversing with 
Sir Pierson Dixon 
left, permanent 
representative of 
the United King- 
dom to the United 
Nations, is V. V 
Kuznetsov, Firs: 
Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs 
of the Soviet Union 


UNITED KING 


but toward the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Unul 
atomic weapons were prohibited and the threat of an 
atomic war removed, the main efforts of states would 
inevitably be concentrated on the military uses of 
atomic energy, he declared. 

[he Soviet Union supported the idea of holding 
periodic conferences such as the one in Geneva, annu 
ally if possible. The more nations participating, of 
course, the more fruitful would be the results. He de- 
plored that scientists of the People’s Republic of China 
and of the German Democratic Republic had been 
denied the opportunity to participate at Geneva 

The Soviet Union was ready to contribute a certain 
amount of fissionable materials to the international fund 
aS SOON as an agreement was reached on establishment 
of the international Agency, which his Government sup 
ported, But it was necessary to observe certain provi 
sions to ensure that Agency’s success. Thus, Mr 
Kuznetsov said, no state should be barred from con 
tributing, even if not a Member of the United Nations 
or of the specialized agencies. And no state should be 
barred from membership in the Agency or from the 
right of being among the Agency’s founders. 

No country or group of countries should be placed 
in a privileged position, he added. The Agency should 
not be a tool of political or economic pressure, but 
should be based on the principles of equality, mutual 
benefit and respect for the interests of each member 
It should make its assistance available to any Member 
state. Assistance should not be conditioned by demands 
of a political, economic or military nature incompatible 
with the sovereign rights of states. The activity of the 
Agency should not be detrimental to the security of 
states. 

Bearing in mind the existing close relation between 
the production of atomic energy for peaceful and mili- 
tary purposes and the fact that the Agency’s activities 
would be closely connected with the use of dangerous 
fissionable materials, adequate supervision and control 
over the activities of the Agency by a representative 
international body were necessary, Mr. Kuznetsov con- 
tinued. The Soviet Union believed that the relations 
between the Agency and the United Nations should be 
closer than those between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The Agency should be established 
within the framework of the United Nations and should 
submit progress reports to the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. If some question concerning the 
security of any state arose in connection with the work 
of the Agency, the necessary decisions should be taken 
by the Security Council which had the main responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and security 
It would also be useful if the Agency cooperated with 
other organs of the United Nations. 

All the regions of the world, Mr. Kuznetsov stated, 
and countries rendering as well as receiving aid in 
the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy should be 
represented in the governing body. 

The Soviet Union considered that a meeting of ex- 
perts of states should consider the preparation of the 
statute of the Agency. 








At one stage of the debate, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold said that at a meeting of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination, which included him- 
self and the heads of the specialized agencies, the 
responsibilities of the various agencies in the field of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy had been studied, 
with special reference to the coordination of activities 

Their decision recalled that specialized agencies 
were concerned with different technical aspects of the 
question and had participated in the Geneva confer- 
ence. The Administrative Committee (acc) had noted 
the Secretary-General’s proposal to continue the Ad- 
visory Committee for assistance on those atomic matters 
in which responsibilities might be entrusted to the 
Secretariat. 

Acc had also noted proposals by certain delegations 
regarding further scientific conferences. As several spe 
cialized agencies were especially active in atomic ques- 
tions, acc had unanimously recognized the need for 
close coordination of their present activities and the 
establishment of suitable liaison with the Advisory 
Committee 


Subcommittee Established 


Acc had therefore decided to set up a subcommittee 
composed of the heads of the various agencies con- 
cerned or their representatives. The link between the 
subcommittee and the Advisory Committee would be 
provided by the Secretary-General as chairman of both, 
and the specialized agencies would communicate their 
views to the Advisory Committee through their repre- 
sentatives on the subcommittee. The subcommittee 
would further help to coordinate the activities of the 
various members of the United Nations family of 
organizations in that field. 

[he representative of Sweden, Rickard Sandler, 
observed in the general debate that the question of the 
relationship between the United Nations and the pro- 
posed Agency was obviously within the competence of 
the United Nations, which would be one of the parties 
to any agreement negotiated. It was not sufficient to say 
that negotiations would proceed after the Agency was 
established. Two problems arose at the outset: which 
organ would be charged with negotiating on behalf of 
the United Nations, and what kind of preparatory work 
should be done in view of those negotiations 

The known precedents had been indicated in a Sec 
retariat paper submitted last year, but, Mr. Sandler felt, 
there was another possibility—to charge the Secretary 
General with the mandate. Since the Agency might 
represent a great number of Member states including, 
he hoped, all the permanent members of the Security 
Council, he felt that, when negotiations were to begin, 
the Secretary-General should be asked to undertake 
those negotiations, rather than a negotiating organ 
which would exclude every Member adhering to the 
Agency. Under the Charter, the Secretary-General had 
the authority and the duty to represent the entire Or- 
ganization, and objective judgment could be expected 
from him. 


Furthermore, Mr. Sandler felt that the. Secretary- 
General and his well-qualified staff might usefully un- 
dertake preparatory work parallel to the work being 
done on the statute itself. It would be much more prac- 
ticable to consider the advantages and disadvantages of 
various possible solutions prior to the final establish- 


ment of the statute of the Agency; otherwise the United 
Nations would have to accept whatever the Agency pro- 
posed or request the inclusion of amendments in a 
statute already ratified by several states. 

Mr. Sandler remarked that there seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement on the right of the Assembly to receive 
reports on the activities of the Agency. In order to safe- 
guard the independence of the Agency, it might be 
wise to proceed in two phases so that the Agency would 
submit a resume of its work to the Secretary-General, 
who would then report to the Assembly. The Secretary- 
General could be assisted in technical matters by the 
Advisory Committee, 

On October 19, Mr. Pastore explained that the Unit- 
ed States, along with the co-sponsors and after consulta- 
tion with other delegations, had made certain changes 
in the joint draft resolution which they believed re 
flected the consensus expressed in the Committee as to 
both future technical conferences and the international 
agency. The operative part of the revised draft now 
dealt separately with these two matters 

On the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the previous 
provisions were modified so that the Secretary-General 
would act in consultation with the appropriate spe 
cialized agencies, as well as on the advice of the Ad 
visory Committee, in connection with arrangements for 
a future conference, The specialized agencies would be 
invited to consult with the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee to ensure proper coordination 
between the proposed second international techincal 
conference and such technical conferences as they or 
their affiliated non-governmental scientific organiza 
tions might convene on more specialized aspects, The 
Advisory Committee would be continued to assist the 
Secretary-General in carrying out the provisions of the 
resolution 


For Study by Secretary-General 


In the section dealing with the Agency, the revised 
proposal added provisions whereby the Assembly would 
recommend that the sponsoring governments take into 
account the views expressed during the Assembly ses 
sion as well as the comments transmitted directly by 
governments and do everything possible to establish the 
Agency without delay. Further, the Assembly would 
welcome the announced intention of the sponsoring 
governments to invite all Members of the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies to participate in a 
conference on the final text of the statute of the Agency. 
Also it would request the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, to study the 
relationship of the Agency to the United Nations and 
to transmit the results of their study to the sponsoring 
governments before that conference. 





Noting the concern of some delegations lest the pro- 
cedures for negotiating the draft statute would result 
in governments being confronted with a final text for 
ratification without adequate opportunity for exchang- 
ing views, Mr. Pastore declared that the negotiating 
governments had never intended this. They did not 
regard the draft statute as the final document. All 
views would be taken into account, he said. The United 
States was prepared to give assurances that a final 
statute would not be presented to governments without 
adequate opportunity for exchanging views. Comments 
on the draft statute would not be rejected without care- 
ful consideration and consultation with the govern- 
ments making them. Thus the sponsors believed they 
could come forward with a draft statute based on a 
consensus which would enjoy the widest support. 

However, to ensure that they would have reached a 
wide enough consensus they were willing to take an 
other step: they were prepared to invite all the Mem 
bers of the United Nations or of the specialized agen 
cies to a conference on the final text. While such a 
conference would delay establishment of the Agency, 
some sacrifice of time might be worthwhile in the 
interests of launching it with as wide support as possible 

As for the relationship of the Agency to the United 
Nations, the study by the Secretary-General had been 
suggested in view of the concern of some delegations 
which did not wish to leave this matter entirely in 
abeyance during the time remaining before the Agency 
was established. Of course the final decision did not 
rest with cither the sponsoring governments or the 
Secretary-General, but had to be determined by the 
total membership of the Agency, and the agreement 
of relationship which they proposed had to be approved 
by the General Assembly. 

Anthony Nutting, of the United Kingdom, was one 
of the many representatives who expressed the hope 
that the constructive debate on what he termed was one 
of the greatest efforts of the present age would close 
with the unanimous adoption of the revised proposal 


In Interest of Unanimity 


In view of the Secretary-General’s statement regard 
ing the decision by the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, Dr. H. R. Wei, of China, withdrew his 
delegation’s amendment to the draft resolution in the 
hope, too, that this action would contribute to unanim- 
ity. The Chinese amendment would have provided for 
a recommendation by the Assembly that the United 
Nations in its programs of assistance, and the special- 
ized agencies in their respective fields, shoul give 
wherever possible special emphasis to the promotion 
of the applications of atomic energy. 

Dr. Wei expressed the hope that when the Agency 
was established a more extensive and systematic pro- 
gram of technical and financial assistance in the atomic 
field would be worked out and put into effect 

On October 20, India submitted amendments to the 
revised joint draft resolution to incorporate some of the 
ideas contained in the earlier Indian draft resolutions 
The amendments would have the general effect of 


dividing the joint draft into two distinct sections, each 
with its own preamble. They would add to the recom- 
mendation for a second conference a recommendation 
that seminars be held on the various aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and that dissemination 
of knowledge on the subject should be encouraged. 
They would further remove the provision that the Sec- 
retary-General should act in consultation with the spe- 
cialized agencies in connection with arrangements for 
a future conference and include, among the matters in 
which the Advisory Committee might assist him, such 
other tasks and functions in the field as might become 
vested in him. 

In the second section, besides proposing two addi- 
tional preambular paragraphs, the Indian amendments 
would modify the joint draft resolution so that the 
Assembly would note progress toward negotiation for 
establishing an International Atomic Energy Agency 
and that a draft statute had been circulated to govern- 
ments for their consideration and comment. They 
would add a suggestion by the Assembly that the group 
of sponsoring countries should be established on an 
expanded basis and a provision that the Agency should 
be established in accordance with the procedures set 
forth in the resolution. The Indian amendments would 
also change the terms concerning the Agency conference 
so that it would establish the final text of the statute. 
Also added would be a request that the sponsoring gov- 
ernments report to the Assembly as appropriate. 


Negotiating Group Expanded 


Later, a second revision of the joint draft resolution 

now with sixteen sponsors and soon to have two 
more—was introduced. Besides adding two paragraphs 
to the preamble, this revision modified the section con- 
cerning international conferences by inserting the pro- 
vision from the Indian amendment concerning the 
results achieved by the Geneva conference and by stat- 
ing that a second conference should be held “in two to 
three years’ time” rather than “in about three years.” 

In the section concerning the Agency, the revised 
version included a paragraph in which the Assembly 
would welcome invitations to Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
India and the U.S.S.R. to participate as “governments 
concerned” with the sponsoring governments in negotia- 
tions on the draft statute. The recommendation that 
those governments should take all measures to establish 
the Agency without delay was qualified by the phrase, 
“bearing in mind the provisions of this resolution,” and 
a paragraph was added requesting them to report to 
the Assembly as appropriate. 

Later Pakistan and the Philippines submitted an 
amendment to include a recommendation for the spon- 
soring governments to invite a few underdeveloped 
countries not having atomic materials and advanced 
scientific knowledge and equipment to participate with 
them in the negotiations on the draft statute. Czecho- 
slovakia in turn sought to amend this amendment to 
provide that the proposed additional invitations would 

(Continued on page 38) 
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rT ‘HE seventh anniversary, on December 10, of the 

date on which the General Assembly adopted and 
proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
finds the Assembly in discussion, article by article, of 
the draft international covenants on human rights. 

Progress in defining the civil and political rights in 
one covenant and economic, social and cultural rights 
in the other, both in preparation since 1948, has per- 
haps been disappointingly slow; but reconciling in pre- 
cise language the widely differing concepts held of 
these rights must of necessity take time 

Meanwhile, undeniable advancement in the promo- 
tion of human rights, internationally as well as na 
tionally, has been achieved 

The Commission on Human Rights, after completing 
its work on the Covenants, has opened new avenues of 
approach. It proposed the establishment of a broad 
program of advisory services in human rights and the 
Economic and Social Council recommended their au 
thorization to the General Assembly. Governments can 
develop their human rights programs through outside 
advice made available by international assistance. This 
suggests a new way of advancing human rights through 
out the world by systematic cooperation between Mem 
ber states and the United Nations 

But there have been precedents in this field based on 
existing technical assistance schemes: the interest stim 
ulated by a decision on the subject of assistance to 
certain countries in developing their information media 
has resulted, in recent months, in two countries mak 
ing specific requests for assistance. Moreover, the Chief 
of the Section on the Status of Women in the United 
Nations went to Pakistan, at the request of the Govern 
ment of that country, to advise on procedures for in 
creased and effective participation of women in social 


and political life 


Two studies on discrimination in education and in 


The Human Rights Day stamp, from a design 
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employment, initiated by the Subcommission on Preven 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities con 
stitute the first of a series of studies in various fields of 
human rights. The Subcommission intends to initiate a 
third study in this series during 1956 

In the spring of this year, more than 100 non 
governmental organizauions, at a conference convened 
by the Economic and Social Council to exchange views 
concerning the most effective means of combating dis 
crimination, made important recommendations for the 
struggle against discrimination both at the national and 
international level 

In addition to the fifteen countries which had pre 
viously ratified the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women, the Convention was ratified or acceded to 
by seven more states during the past year: Czecho 
slovakia and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Pakistan and Thailand, and three non-Member states 

Japan, Albania and Hungary. Twenty-two ratifica 
tions or accessions, less than three years after the Con 
vention was opened for signature shows a significant 
trend toward progressive eradication of discrimination 
on the ground of sex in the field of political rights 

During the past year, Ecuador, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland ratified the Convention relating to the Status 
of Refugees of 1951, making fifteen states in all which 
now accord to refugees the same rights, in certain fields 
as those enjoyed by their nationals, or by most favored 
foreigners, without discrimination as to race religion 
or country of origin. Finally, the Convention on the 
Status of Stateless Persons, dated September 28, 1954 
broadly modeled on the Refugees Convention, has now 
been signed by twenty-two states, four countries having 
added their signatures to those of last year 

One new draft Convention, that on the Nationality 
of Married Women, adopted by the Commission on the 
Status of Women with only one dissenting vote, has 
reached the General Assembly and may be discussed 
















during the present session. Its main purpose is to elimi- 
nate the automatic change of nationality of the wife as 
a result of the celebration or the dissolution of a mar- 
riage or following a change of nationality by the hus 
band. The draft Convention is opposed to legislation 
which deprives the wife of the right of individual deci 
sion in this very important question, 

On the regional level, a Protocol to the European 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, guaranteeing three additional 
rights——the right of property; the right to education and 
the right of parents to ensure education in conformity 
with their own religious and philosophical convictions 
and the right of free election by secret ballot at reason 
able intervals—came into force as a result of the deposit 
by Turkey of the tenth instrument of ratification 

The European Commission on Human Rights, the 
first international body established by governments 
competent to receive and to act on individual petitions 
concerning violations of the rights set forth in the Con- 
vention, held its second session in March and April 
1955 and adopted its “Rules of Procedure,” a step 
more important for the future work of the Commission 
than the modest title suggests. By July 5, 1955 the six 
necessary declarations had been made recognizing the 
right of individual appeal to the Commission. The coun 
tries declaring are Sweden, Ireland, Denmark, Iceland, 
Belgium and the Federal Republic of Germany. At its 
third session, in September, the Commission acted on 
the eighty applications registered up to that date. The 
Commission is assisted in its work by a Human Rights 
Department recently established within the secretariat 
of the Council of Europe. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the effort to implement 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by national 
legislation found a clear expression in the recommenda- 
tion of the Tenth Conference of the Organization of 
American States to its Members “that they adopt prog- 
ressively measures to adjust their domestic legislation 
to the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Men and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

It is significant that, since the adoption of the Char 
ter, a growing number of international treaties and agree- 
ments include provisions on and references to hu- 
man rights. In the State Treaty for the re-establishment 
of an independent and democratic Austria, the Austrian 
Government has undertaken to assure to all persons 
under its jurisdiction the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion. Special safeguards are provid- 
ed for the Slovene and Croat minorities in three Aus- 
trian Lander, their organizations and press, their educa- 
tion and the use of their language and their participation 
in the cultural, administrative and judicial systems in 
the territories inhabited by these minorities, Finally, 
free, equal and universal suffrage and the right to be 
elected to public office without discrimination as to 


race, sex, language, religion or political opinion are 
guaranteed. 

Some weeks after the signature in May 1955 of the 
Austrian State Treaty, the French Parliament adopted 
conventions to which France and Tunisia are parties 
and which commit Tunisia to grant to all those living 
on her territory the enjoyment of the rights and guaran- 
tees of the person set forth in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. This is the second instance in which 
the Universal Declaration has become directly applica- 
ble law in a given territory; the first was the Special 
Statute on Trieste. 

Out of the many instances in which human rights 
and fundamental freedoms have been strengthened by 
national legislation or judicial decisions, space permits 
references to only a few, especially where the influence 
of the Universal Declaration is clearly seen. 

Norway supplemented her Constitution by adding an 
article obligating the state authorities to ensure that 


every person is able to earn a livelihood by his work. 


In India, the Hindu marriage law of May 1955 effected 
major changes in the status of women by the prohibi- 
tion of polygamy, establishment of minimum ages for 
marriage, and provisions for divorce. Colombia and 
Honduras granted women full political rights and Peru 
is about to complete legislation to the same effect. 

In the United States, many of the states in whose 
schools segregation according to race is being practised 
took measures to adjust their public school systems to 
the momentous decision of the Supreme Court of 1954, 
stating that racial segregation is a denial of the equal 
protection of the law and that separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. A decree of September 
17 of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. grants amnesty or measures of clemency to 
Soviet citizens who were sentenced for collaboration 
with the enemy during the last war. This decree also 
formed the basis for the release of the German prisoners 
of war who were still detained in the Soviet Union. In 
its Progress Report of early November, the ad hoc 
Commission on Prisoners of War stated with satisfac- 
tion that, with regard to German and Japanese na- 
tionals “further progress has been made in the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war and detained civilians as well 
as in the clarification of the fate of hitherto missing 
persons ‘ 

Two examples of judicial decisions may be quoted. 
In Belgium, a judge of the Court of Courtrai, when 
ordering the release of a person unjustifiably interned, 
cited Article 3 of the Declaration, according to which 
everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of 
person. In Italy, the court of Taranto referred to Article 
15 of the Declaration, according to which everyone has 
the right to a nationality and no one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality, as an expression of the tendency 
to reject any form of automatic rule in the attribution 
of citizenship to individuals. 





At Nahr El Bared Camp, near Tripoli, six thousand refugees once lived in tents through Lebanon's winters 


How the United Nations Helps 


UNRWA’s Formidable Task 


T= United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 

Palestine Refugees in the Middle East (UNRWA) 
was created in December 1949 to help the Govern- 
ments of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt care for 
the Arabs from Palestine who had sought refuge within 
their borders. It was conceived as a temporary agency 
whose task was likely to end in a year or two, five 
at the most 

Today, UNRWA is more than five years old, and has 
a currently authorized life of four years more. Whether 
by that time, there will still be need of United Nations 
aid to the Arab refugees is a question to which there is 
no present answer, and considerable present doubt. 


the Palestinian Refugees 


UNRWA came into being almost two years after those 
who were to be its charges became refugees, Follow- 
ing the Arab-Israel truce agreements in 1948, the work 
of looking after the then 800,000 refugees had been 
the responsibility of the local governments and volun- 
tary organizations, Most of the funds and material 
goods were supplied by Member and non-Member na- 
tions of the United Nations. Instead of diminishing, 
however, the problem grew; and the resolution to cre- 
ate the agency was passed by the General Assembly on 
December 8, 1949, 

Today, UNRWA provides relief for 835,986 of its 
905,986 registered refugees, and shelter in camps for 





about 335,000 who have been unable to find homes of 
their own. In addition to its relief activities, the agency 
has initiated a wide variety of educational, agricultural, 
and commercial projects to enable refugees to become 
self-supporting, or to train them for self-supporting 
lives in later years. 

UNRWA is a vast operation, employing more than 
8,000 people, and working in an area scattered over 
100,000 square miles, Its annual budget is close to 
$30,000,000 a year, of which about $23,000,000 is 
spent on direct relief. It has its headquarters in Beirut 
and operates five regional offices, in Cairo, Gaza, Am- 
man, Damascus and Beirut itself, 

Most of the agency's employees are themselves Pal- 
estinian refugees. Out of a total of 8,678 only 146 
were internationally recruited. Heading the organiza- 
tion as Director is Henry R. Labouisse, of the United 
States. His deputy is Leslie Carver, of Great Britain; 
and the four other members of the “cabinet” are Ber- 
trand de la Sabliére, of France, William E. F. Conrad, 
of the United States, Frank Marriott, of Great Britain, 
and Jean Lalive, of Switzerland. The five regional rep- 
resentatives are: Raymond Courvoissier, of Switzer- 
land, for Lebanon; Louis Gendron, of France, for 
Syria; William Clarke, of Great Britain, for Jordan; 
Alexander Squadrilli, of the United States, for Egypt; 
and David Campbell Stephen, of New Zealand, for 
Gaza. 

Even to those familiar with the United Nations 
work in behalf of refugees all over the world, the relief 


and rehabilitation operations of UNRWA are possibly 
politically and geographically unique. First, as a non- 
political organization operating in an area and with 
people whose problem is intensely political, the agency's 
activities are surrounded by considerations other than 
the social and economic welfare of the refugees. Sec 
ond, the refugees are dispersed throughout scores of 


villages and fifty-eight camps in four different coun 


tries. The significance of both puts a high premium on 
tact, in the first instance, and efficiency in the second. 

The problems in Syria and Lebanon are, for the 
most part, the normal problems of helping impover- 
ished exiles. However, the situations in Jordan and 
Gaza are aggravated by the heavy concentration of 
refugees in areas that were barely self-supporting prior 
to their arrival. The relative figures point up the issue 
clearly. 

Per cent of 


refugees to nor 
mal population 


Normal Number o 
Area Population Refugees 


Syria 1,346,000 88,179 7.7 
3,795,000 
880,000 


103,600 2.3 
499 606 56.8 
214,601 225.9 


Lebanon 
Jordan 


Gaza 95,000 


Were it not for the twin facts that in Jordan the refu- 
gees have been granted Jordanian citizenship, and that 
in Gaza, the area is under Egyptian military control, 
both situations would have become more intolerable 
than they have presently become. 


The Administration of Relief 


Contrary to general belief, most of the refugees do 
not live in camps. As of June 1955, the figure was 
333,487, or about 37 per cent of the refugee popula- 
tion in the four countries. All the others have found 
accommodations of their own, or with friends and rela- 
tives, however overcrowded, in cities and villages 
Unrwa's fifty-eight different camps range in size from 
the ninety-two refugees housed in the old Citadel of 
Lattakich, to the sprawling camp at Aquaba Jabr, 
where 30,353 live in barracks-like shelters in the Jor- 
dan Valley. 

To all 805,928 on its ration rolls, whether in camps 


Housing units being built by UNRWa~ in cooperation with the Jordan Government become the freehold property of 
the refugee tenants after three years of nominal rental 





A refugee student in the Gaza 
strip learns weaving methods 
in an UNRWA training course. 


or not, UNRWA supplies monthly a daily ration of ap- 
proximately 1,550 calories in summer, and 1,600 in 
winter. A bare subsistence ration, it consists primarily 
of flour, pulses, oils and fats, sugar, rice and burghol. 
In addition, a daily milk ration is given to nursing 
mothers and children under fifteen years of age; and 
supplementary hot meals are served daily to approxi- 
mately 50,000 people who, in a doctor’s formal opin- 
ion, need additional nourishment. 

Fortunately a growing number of refugees are finding 
employment of some nature in the host countries, par- 
ticularly in Lebanon and Syria, where job opportuni- 
ties, though far from plentiful, are more numerous than 
in either Gaza or Jordan. Not only does part time or 
temporary employment enable the refugees to supple- 
ment their rations, but full time work has helped de- 
crease the ration rolls. From 1950 to 1955, the num- 
ber of rations distributed has dropped, unevenly to be 
sure, from 959,315 to the current 831,794 level. 


After food and shelter, .the third component of 
UNRWA’s relief operations is the maintenance of health 


The Medical Division, from medical supervisor to sani- 
: | 


tation worker, employs more people than any other 
division, well over 3,000 people. Staffed by 103 doc- 
tors, 99 nurses, and 269 practical nurses, midwives and 
nurses’ aides, UNRWA operates ninety clinics throughout 
the area; in addition, it maintains 2,302 beds in hos- 
pitals of its own or hospitals partially supported by 
UNRWA. Dysentery and eye diseases, characteristic of 
the Middle East, are the most prevalent infections. De- 
spite the conditions under which refugees are forced to 
live, and because of the high caliber and devotion of 
the refugee-staffed department, there has not been a 
serious epidemic. The death rate is generally compar- 
able to other countries in the area. 


Textile careers attract both 
boys and girls in the closely 
settled and dry Gaza region. 


Refugee Rehabilitation 


In the field of rehabilitation, UNRWA has envisioned 
its assignment as the rehabilitation of the individual as 
a human being and not solely as an economic unit. Its 
program of education, vocational training, adult educa- 
tion and social welfare has been integrated into the 
broad program of economic rehabilitation—to enable 
the refugees to achieve and maintain personal self-suffi- 
ciency in anticipation of opportunities for self-support 
when and as they arise. In the host countries where the 
soil is relatively unproductive, and where industrial 
progress is in its early stages, job opportunities con- 
tinue to be scarce or non-existent. Consequently, the 
agency has been forced to place great emphasis on the 
other aspects of its rehabilitation program. 

The keystone of the program continues to be educa- 
tion of the young, who account for almost 50 per cent 
of the refugee population. In its own 304 schools, and 
in government and private schools subsidized by the 
agency, UNRWA educated 160,718 children at primary 
and secondary levels last year. The figures, which re 
flect a disproportionate lack of secondary school edu 


cation, are as follows 
UNRWA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Boys, 64,700 Girls. 33,727 


UNRWA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Boys, 5.925 Girls, 399 

UNRWA SUBSIDIZED EDUCATION 
Government Schools; Boys and Girls 33,175 


Private Schools: Boys and Girls 22.789 
Total 160,718 











Eight hundred Arab refugee children 
participate in Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
activities. At an annual school sports 
day, Scouts parade in uniforms received 
through UNESCO gift coupons. 


Santa Claus pays a surprise visit 
to a small patient at a hospital 
for Palestine refugees in Sidon, 
Lebanon, Religious traditions of the 
Moslem faith are also recognized 

in UNRWA activities. 


These bright-eyed history students 
attend the Khan Yunis Boys’ 
School in the Gaza Strip. 





In addition, 300 scholarships were granted to refu- 
gee students in Egyptian, Lebanese, and Syrian Uni- 
versities. It is the hope of the agency that, small though 
this number, these students will serve as the informed 
leaders of the Palestinian Arabs, and that they will 
have a contribution to make that will “transcend mere 
qualification in a professional course of study.” 


In the field of adult education, the agency’s program 


continues to expand through its thirty-nine funda- 
mental education centres, Nearly 50,000 persons are 
enrolled in its various programs, 10,000 of whom are 
re-educating or re-training themselves in the knowledge 
and skills they had lost in seven years of idleness. 

Of growing importance, also, in the agency’s rehabili- 
tation program is the vocational training of boys in the 
technical skills so sorely needed in the Middle East. 
Two centres, with a total of 187 students, are in opera- 
tion, one near Jerusalem and the other in Gaza, and 
expansion plans are complete for other schools that 
should treble the number within a year. Included in 
next year’s program is the first vocational training 
school for girls, as well as an agricultural training 


school for boys 


Secial Welfare Program 


As one year of exile follows another, the need for a 
rounded social welfare program grows in obvious pro- 
portion. With funds far too limited to do all the things 
that might be done, the agency is nevertheless carrying 
on a series of activities contributing to the mental well- 
being of the refugees. Community centres, sewing cen- 
tres, arts and crafts programs, sports, literacy classes, 
Boy Scout and Girl Guide programs are in daily opera- 
tion throughout UNRWA camps. In addition, the agen- 
cy’s welfare staff carries a heavy load of individual case 
work. 

The social welfare division’s work is closely allied to 
the invaluable services which continue to be rendered 
by the small but very active number of voluntary agen- 
cies which spend close to $8,000,000 a year in the area. 
Clothing for the refugees is almost wholly the responsi- 
bility of these organizations, which also provide hos- 
pital care, medical supplies, and other relief services. 
Most prominent among the char- 
itable groups are the Pontifical 
Mission, the Near East Christian 
Council, and the Lutheran 
World Federation, through 
which dozens of other organiza- 
tions contribute to refugee relief 

Finally, in the area of reha- 
bilitation is the essential ingre- 
dient of economic self-support. 

During the last two years, 
UNRWA has initiated 167 differ- 
ent projects, all but two of them 
small, whose aim is to provide 
the individual refugee with the 
means to make his life the nor- 
mal one of self-support for 
himself and his family. The total 


number of refugees at work on such projects is not 
large, yet each indicates the pattern of change from 
family relief to family rehabilitation. 


Major Projects 

The two large projects are major schemes for land 
reclamation, one in the Jordan-Yarmouk Valley, the 
other in the Northwest Sinai Desert. Both of these were 
in the negotiation stage at the time of writing, and their 
future is in the hands of the governments concerned. 
Engineering studies of both projects have been com- 
pleted under UNRWA’s supervision; and both await po- 
litical determination. A far from insignificant offshoot 
of the Jordan project has been the elimination of 
malaria from the valley by the combined efforts of 
UNRWA and the World Health Organization, 

Nothing else in UNRWA’s program approaches in 
magnitude either of those schemes, which might find 
employment for as many as 200,000 refugees. All the 
others are relatively small but relatively significant, To 
indicate the whole by naming a few: 

A tent factory near Jericho which provides 
employment for 150 refugees and a livelihood for five 
times that many. 

Five small agricultural villages in the Jordan 
Valley, on which a total of 176 families have been 
settled. 

Loans of nearly $1,000,000 through the Jor- 
dan Development Bank which have financed 141 farm- 
ers or farm projects and sixteen commercial projects. 
Among the latter are a cigarette factory and a new 
hotel in Jerusalem. 

Money grants to individuals to start or expand 
their own small businesses. 

An experimental desert farm in Syria now 
housing fifty families and soon to be expanded. 

Afforestation of part of the Gaza strip to pro- 
tect potentially productive land in the sand dune area. 

. Rug weaving, sewing and embroidery projects 
in Gaza, soon to be duplicated in Syria, Lebanon and 
Jordan 

As already indicated, the net contribution of these 

and other projects to the overall goal of helping 
900,000 people to become self- 
supporting is not large. In his 
annual report to the 1955 
General Assembly, the agency’s 
Director pointed out that three 
obstacles stood in the path of 
achieving the goal: the absence 
of a solution to the Palestine 
problem along the lines of the 
General Assembly's resolution 
endorsing “repatriation and 
compensation,” the meagreness 
of the physical resources made 
available for development and 
the attitude of the refugees 
themselves, and in some cases, 
of the governments in the 
area. 





“The outstanding factor which continues to condi 
tion refugee attitudes and to influence the policies of 
Near Eastern Governments in this matter,” Mr, La 
bouisse reported, “is the strong desire of the refugees 
to return to their homeland. This feeling has not dimin 
ished, and its strength cannot be exaggerated. The de 
mand for repatriation springs mainly from the natural 
longing of the people for their old homes, strengfhened 
and encouraged by the resolution of the General As 
sembly that refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbors should be per 
mitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, and that 
compensation should be paid for the property of those 
not choosing to return.” 

Mr. Labouisse continued, “For the majority of the 
refugees, repatriation means a return to the conditions 
they knew in Palestine prior to 1948. It is not possible 


to know how many of them would in fact accept an 
opportunity to be repatriated if that repatriation would 
mean something different from returning to their old 
homes and to their former way of life. No prediction 
can be made until the refugees have been given the op 
portunity of choosing between distinguishable alterna 
tives—on the one hand, repatriation whose true nature 
and limitations are known, and, on the other, the 
amount and form of the compensation that would be 
offered instead. 

“Unless some fair opportunity is given to the refu 
gees to make their choice, or unless some other satis 


factory political settlement can be reached, the un 
requited demand for repatriation will continue to be an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of the objective of rein 
tegration as set forth in paragraph 4 of General As 
sembly resolution 393 (V) and subsequent resolutions.’ 


One of UNRWA’S 
rehabilitation projects— 
a farm in the Jordan 
Valley—shows irrigation 
methods at work 





The Postwar Recovery of Agriculture 


By C. W. McLean 


A Dramatic ‘I ransformation 


Economics Analysis Branch, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


_ year, the tenth anniversary of the Food and Agri- 

culture Organization of the United Nations, marks 
also the end of the first decade of agricultural recovery 
and expansion after the Second World War. They have 
been crowded and eventful years. There has been more 
rapid increase than ever before in global agricultural 
production, a dramatic transformation from shortages 
and threats of famine. Today the world is producing 
as much food for each of its inhabitants as at any time 
in the present century. Indeed, in some countries un- 
saleable stocks of wheat, sugar, cotton and other farm 
products are once more causing anxiety—although, as 
always, millions of the world’s people are still in- 
adequately fed, clothed and sheltered. 

In its recently issued annual report on the world food 
and agricultural situation (see “Suggested Reading 
List,” page 48) FAO discusses these basic issues in the 
ontext of the progress and experience of the whole 
decade; it examines the recovery of agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries, the way in which resources were mobilized 
to that end, the principle difficulties overcome and the 
guidance which the developments of the last ten years 
can give in dealing with some of the problems which lie 
ahead. The report also discusses postwar developments 
and the future outlook for individual commodities 

To give some of the background of this report, it is 
first necessary to say a little about the food situation 
at the end of the war. One striking fact is that in spite 
of the shortages—much greater shortages than after 
the first World War—world’s food production had fallen 
by only five per cent. But this small decline was serious 
for two reasons. One was that in spite of the great 
loss of life the world’s population continued to grow. 
At the end of the war it was ten per cent greater than 
when the war started; five per cent less food for ten 
per cent more people means fifteen per cent less for 
each person—so the effects mounted up 


The second reason was the changed balance of the 
world’s production. Over large areas of Europe, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R., and of the Far East, food production 
had fallen by one quarter to one third. The situation 
was saved only by a great increase in production of 
over one third in North America. To get this extra food 
to the starving millions in Asia and Europe clearly in 
volved enormous problems of transport and payment, 
which were overcome by a remarkable effort of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The remarkable recovery and expansion which has 
taken place in world agriculture since the end of the 
war is attributable to a variety of factors of which one 
is planning. The idea of planning had been carried over 
from the war, and in nearly every country agricul- 
tural plans and programs were worked out; some were 
modest, some were very ambitious, but all had the one 
aim of getting rid as soon as possible of this spectre 
of want. Where these plans have succeeded they have, 
on the one hand, assisted to clear away the social and 
economic obstacles which hindered production, and 
on the other to mobilize and use the resources of 
agricultural science. 

Let us take first the social and economic approach 
Agricultural improvements cost money and most farm 
ers, especially private farmers, simply do not have 
the money to drain or irrigate their land, or 
to buy fertilizers, machinery or better seed. They 
cannot float a loan in the city and many can only 
borrow at extortionate interest rates from moneylenders 
Many countries, therefore, set up or enlarged special 
agricultural banks to provide production loans at rea 
sonable rates. Some governments themselves put in 
hand big schemes of irrigation and reclamation in 
which they were often helped by both technical experts 
and by grants and loans from wealthier countries or 
international banks and other organizations. Examples 
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of such financial help are the American Point Four aid, 
the Colombo Plan, and the British Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds. 

Again, in many countries farmers had very little 
security of tenure. If they spent their money or energy 
on improving their land the only result might be that 
the landlord took back the improved farm or raised 
the rent. In Asia especially, enormous schemes of land 
reform have been carried through since the war, in 
volving literally tens of millions of farmers. All these 
schemes were aimed in one way or another, at encour- 
aging the farmer to improve his land, by making sure 
that he would in fact enjoy the fruits of his labor 

A third problem was price, Farmers all over the 
world remembered the nineteen thirties when prices fell 
so low that at times it did not pay them to harvest 
their crops, and when grain or coffee had to be burned 
for fuel or dumped into the sea. They were nervous 
of producing more food than they could sell and start- 
ing the same round again. Many countries therefore 
guaranteed a market at a fixed price for all the food 
the farmers could produce. At the time of the war and 
postwar shortages, these fixed prices were often lower 
than they might have obtained on the free market. But 
the assurance they would be able to sell at a price 
which would leave some margin of profit gave the 
farmers the confidence to grow more food which other- 
wise would have been lacking. 


Progressive Farming 


Let us turn now to the technical and scientific side 
In most countries special advisory services were set up 
to explain the improved methods to farmers. Farming 
papers, the radio and many other means were used 
for the same purpose, Not all farmers used these serv 
ices, But many did, and those who did not in time 
began to learn from their neighbors. So gradually the 
new methods spread. International cooperation was im- 
portant and FAO and other international agencies de- 
voted much of their funds to helping the spread of 
agricultural knowledge from the more to the less ad- 
vanced countries. 

Almost a revolution is taking place in the tech 
niques of agriculture. Twice as many fertilizers are 
used as before the war. In North America and also in 
the less developed parts of the world, where formerly 
little were used, their use has increased fourfold. There 
are three times as many tractors working on the world’s 
farms. Improved varieties of crops have been bred 
new kinds of maize for example are giving up to 50 
per cent more grain per acre in North America than 
the older types and are proving just as successful else- 
where. We are learning how to double the output of 
grass fields and pasture. New methods of controlling 
weeds and plant diseases have been found. New drugs, 
and new vaccines are being used, even in the more 
backward countries, to prevent or cure diseases of farm 
animals. The results of all this have been spectacular 
In America one acre of land and one breeding animal 
both produce 25 to 30 per cent more than before the 


war and progress in Europe has been almost as fast. 
Most important of all, the new methods are spreading 
even in countries where humanity has never yet had 


enough to eat. 

rhe result of these efforts is that recovery after the 
war, in spite of the much greater destruction, has been 
much faster than after the first war. It has been par- 
ticularly rapid in Western Europe where production 
has increased by more than five per cent each year 
since the war. For the world as a whole, production 
has caught up with the backlog of population, despite 
the fact that there are now nearly twenty-five per cent 
more people to feed than when the war started, five 
mouths for every four at that time, Leaving out the 
U.S.S.R. and China for which the figures are still rather 
incomplete, the world is producing about twenty per 
cent more rice, milk and cotton than before the war, 
thirty per cent more wheat, fats and meat, fifty per cent 
more fruit and sugar and eighty per cent more rubber 
(not counting synthetic rubber). Altogether agricul- 
tural production is up by about twenty-seven per cent, 
or rather over twenty per cent if we include rough 
estimates for the U.S.S.R. and China. Some countries 
are better off than they have ever been; some are not 
yet quite as well off as they were. Southeast Asia, 
where recovery has been badly delayed by continuing 
wars, unrest and drought is still the black spot. But by 
any standard the achievements of the last ten years 
have been remarkable. 

But the impression must not be gained from all this 
that the world’s food problems are solved. It is true 
that the widespread fears that the world’s population 
was outgrowing its food supply seem to have been 
premature. At the United Nations Population Con- 
ference last year it was generally agreed that there 
would be no insuperable technological difficulty in 
meeting all food requirements for at least the next 
thirty or more years (which was as far as the Con- 
ference cared to look) even though there might then 
be nearly four thousand million people in the world 
compared with 242 thousand million today. But there 
is still need to learn how to make agricultural produc- 
tion more flexible in response to changes in demand. 
It is still necessary to raise the output per man, espe- 
cially in the more backward countries in order to cure 
the extreme poverty among their country people. Some 
of the distortions due to the war are still with us. 

For example, in the face of mounting surpluses the 
United States is trying to scale down her greatly ex- 
panded production of wheat, so invaluable during the 
war and postwar years, and is not finding it easy be- 
cause she does not want her farmers’ incomes to fall 
still further behind incomes in towns. On the other 
side of the world, Russia, (whose agriculture was 
worst hit by the war) is making immense efforts to 
bring vast tracts of virgin land into cultivation, chiefly 
to grow feeding grains with which to produce more 
butter and meat. 

But the main problems today are those of marketing 

(Continued on page 22) 











sien General Assembly has re- 

quested the High Commissioner 
for Refugees to continue his efforts 
to solve the problems of refugees 
through voluntary repatriation, re- 
settlement and under 
safeguards to be applied by him in 


accordance with his responsibility to 


integration, 


provide international protection to 
refugees within his mandate. The 
resolution, adopted on October 25, 
also urged Member and non- 
Member states to give early and 
serious consideration to making con- 
tributions to the United Nations 
Refugee Fund in order to meet tar- 
gets for 1955 and 1956. The Assem- 
bly noted with satisfaction that the 
Fund’s Executive Committee, in a 
statement of principles governing 
implementation of the program, had 
directed that the main emphasis 
should be on the reduction of the 
number of refugees in the camps. 
The Assembly adopted the reso- 
lution (for text, see page 45) on the 
recommendation of the Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee (where it had been ap- 


proved by a vote of 42 to none, with 
14 abstentions) by a vote of 43 to 
none, with 15 abstentions. 

The vote in Committee followed 





Continuing Efforts to Solve 


discussion of the report of Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, the High 
draft 
resolutions. Under a draft submitted 
by the U.S.S.R., the High Commis- 
sioner would be instructed to assist 
the early return of displaced persons 
and refugees to their countries of 


Commissioner, and of two 


origin, acting in accordance with the 
principle of voluntary repatriation. 
The draft resolution also provided 
for prohibition of propaganda 
against the interests of the United 
Nations or any of its Members or 
propaganda hostile to the countries 
of origin of displaced persons and 
refugees. It called for arrangements 
to provide refugees with information 
in their own languages concerning 
legislation enacted for amnesty or 
freedom from prosecution and also 
for the protection of those displaced 
persons and refugees who, in certain 
circumstances arising during the 
Second World War, had acted im- 
properly towards their countries, It 
also instructed the High Commis- 
sioner, and appealed to govern 
ments, to take all necessary steps 
to provide work for displaced per- 
sons and refugees still unemployed 

The second draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Australia, Belgium, Costa 
















the Problems of Refugees 





Netherlands, 


Rica, Denmark, the 
Norway, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, after 
amendment to include a reference to 
an earlier Assembly resolution, was 
the one the Committee, and later the 
Assembly, adopted. 

Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart, open- 
ing consideration of the item in the 
Committee, said that the refugee 
should be left entirely free to choose 
the solution to his problem: return 
to the country of origin, resettlement 
in another country or integration in 
the receiving country. The first solu- 
tion depends on the Government of 
the country of origin. The second at 
present gives rise to increasingly 
great practical difficulties. Conse- 
quently the third is in many cases 
the only possible solution 

The only restrictions imposed on 
the refugee are that he can choose 
only among three solutions and, 
further, that he is obliged to choose 
one of them. 

In accordance with its mandate, 
Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart said, his 
office must confine itself in matters 
of repatriation to assisting govern- 
mental and private efforts, Its man- 
date further provided that it must 
carry out such additional activities 


J. G. van Heuven Goedhart, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, holds the “Nansen 
Medal” and discusses with Omar 
Loutfi, acting permanent 
representative of Egypt to the 
United Nations, his Office's recent 
awarding of the medal to 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands for 
their outstanding service in 

behalf of refugees. 















as the General Assembly might de- 
termine. The latter had not, how- 
ever, prescribed any additional 
activities in that field. 

The High Commissioner's Office 
has developed considerably in five 
years. At the international level, the 
isolated and incomplete legal provi- 
sions governing refugee status have 
been replaced by the 1951 Conven- 
tion, now ratified by fifteen coun- 
tries. In 1950, no material assistance 
had been provided; at the present 
time the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice has the United Nations Refugee 
Fund at its disposal and is em- 
barking upon a four-year program 
of permanent solutions. 

The Executive Committee, which 
had replaced the Advisory Commit- 
tee, had approved a plan of opera- 
tions for 1955 and had fixed at $4,- 
200,000 the total of the government 
contributions which the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra - Budgetary 
Funds must try to collect in 1955. 

The road to be followed is now 
clearly defined, Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart said: the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office must continue to pro- 
tect refugees and it is responsible 
for a four-year program designed to 
find permanent solutions to the prob- 
lems of certain groups of refugees. 

One of the great benefits that the 
1951 Convention conferred on refu- 
gees is the possibility of obtaining 
travel documents, the High Commis- 
sioner pointed out. Even among 
states which have not yet ratified 
the Convention a certain number 
recognize travel documents issued 
by a state signatory of the Conven- 
tion, 

The official 
new international status of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and of 
Austria had given rise to some mis- 
givings among the refugees, but 
Austria proclaimed respect for the 
principles and the text of the 1951 
Convention with regard to the right 
to asylum and the German Govern- 
ment quite recently made a very ex- 
plicit statement to the same effect. 

The fundamental aim of the new 
program, Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart 
said, is to reduce the number of 
refugees, some 70,000, still living 
in camps. That, however, is not its 


recognition of the 


sole objective. It is also designed 
to help certain other groups of refu- 
gees who are not, strictly speaking, 
difficult cases or who are not living 
in camps because their country of 
residence—Belgium or France, for 
example — refused to establish 
camps. Such was the case of refu- 
gees who, owing to ill-health, were 
unfit for normal integration in the 
receiving country. The new program 
for permanent solutions is an under- 
taking which is financed jointly by 
the countries of residence and the 
United Nations Refugee Fund, 
whose contributions would amount 
to $16 million for four years, at the 
end of which period it would be left 
to states to solve any problems that 
were still outstanding. 

An estimated $4,200,000 would 
be needed for 1955 and $4,400,000 
for 1956. Yet, the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra - Budgetary 
Funds had been able to raise only 
about half the 1955 requirement, 
a sum which would clearly be inade- 
quate, Small as that sum was, how- 
ever, it would be possible to carry 
out seventy-five per cent or even 
more of the plan of operations, 
thanks to the sum of $1 million 
received from the collection organ- 
ized in the Netherlands by the 
Committee for Aid to Refugees. 

The High Commissioner’s Office 
continued to give its active attention 
to the integration of refugees in the 
economic life of their countries of 
residence; it did so less from choice 
than from an appreciation of the 
facts, for it was clear that the 
chances for settlement overseas were 
becoming more and more slender. 


Comment in Committee 


In the Committee discussion that 
followed, the majority of speakers 
praised the work of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office and expressed 
satisfaction with the course of action 
set forth in the nine-power joint 
resolution. 


Among points noted were these: 


the insufficient funds available 
probably mean delay in the execu- 
tion of the program for permanent 
solutions, a fact which will neces- 
sarily increase the difficulty of the 


High Commissioner’s task; 

integration of refugees is an over- 
whelming task which involves allow- 
ing them to earn their living, edu- 
cate their children and lead the life 
of free men. That task falls for the 
most part on the present countries 
of residence—Austria, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and 
Greece; 

in the end, the program lays re 
sponsibility for continuing care of 
the refugees on the receiving coun 
tries and this responsibility may be 
very heavy; 

the 1951 Convention on_ the 
Status of Refugees, which guarantees 
refugees the right to work and free 
dom of movement is entering into 
force in a growing number of coun 
tries and travel documents are 
recognized even in states which have 
not yet deposited their instruments 
of ratification. 

One criticism of the High Com 
missioner’s Office was that it had 
laid too much emphasis on integra- 
tion and resettlement and not enough 
on repatriation in the program for 
permanent solutions of the problems 
of some refugees. Further, it was 
charged that inhabitants of the 
camps had been subjected to adverse 
propaganda about their countries of 
origin and to misinformation about 
the countries they were living in. 

All speakers agreed that repatria- 
tion must be voluntary. The split on 
the two draft resolutions came on 
the question of how instructions to 
the High Commissioner should be 
phrased. 

Samuel Hoare, of the United 
Kingdom, introducing the nine- 
Power resolution on behalf of its 
sponsors, explained that the order in 
which the three solutions were listed 
was that of their difficulty rather than 
that of their merit. Integration, for 
instance, might not necessarily be 
the most satisfactory solution, but 
it was certainly the most difficult 
As the sponsors firmly believed in 
the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion and as they knew that for one 
reason or another many refugees 
did not wish to return to their coun- 
tries of origin, they had felt it neces- 
sary to mention the other two possi- 
ble solutions. 





Among the first group of 
refugees to leave Austria for 
resettlement in Sweden were 
many families with young 
children. Sweden's wage levels, 
social security and unemploy- 
ment benefits will be extended 


to the 600 refugees going there 


In addition, they had stressed the 
primary responsibility of the High 
Commissioner to provide interna- 
tional protection of refugees within 
his mandate. The “due safeguards” 
which the High Commissioner was 
requested to apply were particularly 
important, and, indeed, essential to 
the execution of his task of protec- 
tion. It instance, in the 
name of those safeguards that the 
High Commissioner had negotiated 
agreements with countries of resi- 
dence and of immigration, enabling 
him to investigate the conditions un- 
which potential immigrants 
Furthermore, the words 


was, for 


der 
would live 
“due safeguards” were sufficiently 
general to enable the High Commis- 
sioner to decide for himself, in the 
light of circumstances, what precise 
necessary. The 
resolution was thus designed to 
strengthen the hand of the High 
Commissioner in the performance of 
the tasks incumbent upon him under 
the Statute. The authors of the draft 
had used the words “continue his 
efforts,” because they felt that so 
far the High Commissioner had per- 
formed his task in a most com- 
mendable fashion, and they wished 
there to be no doubt in that respect 


safeguards were 


the 
two 


Mr. Hoare 
U.S.S.R. draft 
grounds. It spoke of displaced per- 
sons, a which no longer 
existed. Most of the persons who 
had had that status in May 1946 
had returned to their countries of 


objected to 
resolution on 


status 


origin as soon as the causes for their 
departure had ceased to operate, 
and the General Assembly had been 
justified at the time in secking, 
through its resolution, to facilitate 


and expedite their return. Those who 
had not wished to their 
countries of origin had become refu 
meaning of the 


return to 


gees within the 
Statute 

Secondly, the proposal tended to 
saddle the High Commissioner with 
functions of a manifestly political 
character and thus induced him to do 
something that was expressly forbid 
den to him under the Statute. Two 
forms of activity were envisaged, 
one positive and the other negative, 
concerning the propaganda to be en- 
couraged or prohibited in refugee 
camps, and they originated in two 
contradictory notions of the freedom 
of the individual. One would pre- 
vent any propaganda against the in- 
terests of the United Nations or any 
of its Members, or hostile to the dis- 


placed persons’ and refugees’ coun 
tries of origin; another would ensure 
that displaced persons and refugees 
were provided with information on 
the conditions awaiting them in their 
countries of origin if they returned 

The word “propaganda” was too 
vague a term. Its meaning depended 
on the point of view adopted. It 
might equally well signify a tenden- 
tious and false presentation of the 
facts or an ill-advised, though bona 
fide, attempt to convert others to 
one’s own viewpoint. Furthermore, 
even assuming that the High Com- 
missioner could be entrusted with a 
task forbidden to him by the Statute, 
it might well be asked how he was 
to carry it out, in view of the com 
plete freedom enjoyed by the refu 
gees in the camps. 

The Soviet draft resolution also 
left much to be desired because of 
what it did not say. Of the three 
possible solutions to the refugee 
problem, it considered repatriation 
alone, and although alluding in- 
directly to resettlement, it complete 
ly ignored integration. Precisely be 
cause the sole solution proposed 
was becoming increasingly difficult 
of achievement, the resolution would 





in practice be impossible to imple- 
ment. 

Y. Y. Matulis of the U.S.S.R.. 
pointing out that there were 2,200,- 
000 refugees under the High Com- 
missioner’s mandate at the present 
time and that 75,000 of them were 
still in camps, asserted that it was 
to provide a solution for that sorry 
situation that he proposed encour- 
agement of the early return of dis- 
placed persons and refugees in ac- 
cordance with the principle of vol- 
untary repatriation. 

The omission of any reference to 
resettlement was deliberate, how- 
ever, since the subject was dealt 
with in the nine-Power draft resolu- 
tion and the High Commissioner's 
efforts had been devoted to that 
solution for the past five years. Ex- 
perience had shown that resettle- 
ment could not solve the problem, 
especially if the principle of respect- 
ing the wishes of the refugees was 
not observed, He fully agreed with 
Mr. Hoare that propaganda should 
be prohibited. The U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution included proposals for 
preventing propaganda hostile to the 
United Nations and to the refugees’ 
countries of origin. The U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution was not contradic- 
tory, but supplementary to the nine- 
Power proposals, 

Finally, the United Kingdom 
representative had alleged that the 
Soviet delegation wished to reduce 
the whole problem to repatriation 


The Postwar Recovery of Agriculture 


only and that consequently such 
repatriation could not be regarded 
as voluntary, since no alternative 
was offered. It could be argued, 
however, that the High Commis- 
sioner had reduced the problem to 
resettlement and that resettlement 
could not be regarded as voluntary 
for the same reason. It was obvious 
that no unilateral measures could 
provide a solution; the refugees must 
be given an opportunity to decide 
their fate freely and provided with 
full and objective information to en- 
able them to make their choice. 

The U.S.S.R. accepted ten amend- 
ments to the original Soviet draft 
resolution which among other things 
deleted a 1946 
General Assembly resolution on re- 
patriation, omitted a clause prohi- 
biting hostile propaganda in the 
camps, and added mention of “so- 
lutions other than repatriation for 
those refugees who voluntarily re- 
fuse to return to their countries of 
origin.” 

But the revised Soviet draft reso- 
lution was rejected by 29 votes to 
14, with 10 abstentions, prior to 
Committee approval of the nine- 
power draft. 

In the Assembly, Jacob Blaustein, 
of the United States, asserted that 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
even as amended by Saudi Arabia, 
was significantly different in ap- 
proach from the Committee recom- 


reference to the 


mendation. “We noted the statement 
of the representative of the Soviet 
Union that his government has ac- 
cepted the principle that any re- 
patriation should be voluntary, a 
principle which the Western Powers 
have consistently held, but the draft 
resolution would have required the 
High Commissioner to urge the re- 
fugees to return,” Mr. Blaustein 
charged. “Indeed, in its original 
form, it contained no mention what- 
ever of resettlement or integration, 
and, in effect, in its revised form in- 
cluded this only as subsequent steps 
if encouraged repatriation failed. 
This bore strongly in the direction 
of forcible repatriation, even though 
labelled voluntary.” 

Konstanty Lubienski, of Poland, 
said he would abstain in the vote 
because the draft resolution does not 
fill in the gaps or improve the short- 
comings in the machinery that has 
been set up to deal with the refu- 
gees. 

“We have always considered that 
the basic element for the solution 
of this problem should be repatria- 
tion in accordance with the principle 
of full freedom of decision,” Mr. 
Lubienski said. “That is why we be- 
lieve it is indispensable to create 
conditions under which the refugees 
might ascertain the true situation 
in their countries of origin and know 
the rights that have been reserved 
by the governments to those who 
return home.” 


(Continued from page 18) 


and distribution rather than production. In most coun- 
tries today the farmers could grow considerably more 
food if they could sell it, But over large parts of the 
world the problem is not yet solved of providing people 
with the means to buy as much food as they need. 
Nor have we found how to ship the millions of tons 
of surplus food in countries which cannot sell it to the 
countries where millions still subsist at little above the 
starvation line, FAO is trying to develop ways in which 
some of these excess stocks can be used to improve 
the health of mothers and children, or be used to speed 
up the economic development of the poorer countries. 
But this, of course, has to be done in ways which will 
not ruin the farmers of the recipient countries. 

We need today to put the equal efforts to those which 
have been given to improving the production of food 
into improving its marketing and distribution. What the 
customer pays in the shop is on the average twice what 
the producer gets—more for some foods, less for 


others. The difference is the cost of processing and 
distribution, which in the less advanced countries is in- 
flated by avoidable waste and in the more advanced by 
a tendency to increasingly elaborate services and proc- 
essing—not always strictly necessary. 

The world is not growing too much food. Nutrition- 
ists tell us that in most countries we are not yet eating 
enough, and especially not enough of the right kinds 
of food. One reason is that people’s incomes are still 
too low. Another, and it is not exactly the same reason, 
is that retail prices are too high. Much is being done 
and more could be done to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction by improved methods and greater efficiency. 
In the same way much could be done to reduce the 
cost of distribution. In these ways we could, more per- 
haps than in any other way, improve the general health 
of mankind and remove the great handicaps of disease 
and malnutrition that still hold back the progress of the 
poorer half of the world. 








Geneva children released balloons with a special United Nations Day message in front of the Palais des Nations 


October ‘Twenty-Fourth — 


Ten Years Later 


R' PORTS received at Headquarters tell of another 
world-wide commemoration of United Nations 
Day last October 24, the tenth anniversary of the 
coming into force of the United Nations Charter 
National, local, and municipal authorities everywhere 
spurred and aided plans to mark specially the tenth 
anniversary and unofficial bodies, too, worked enthusi- 
astically to organize functions and activities that both 
publicized and demonstrated popular support for the 
aims and work of the United Nations. 


In London's Trafalgar 
Square 1,000 youth 
organization members 
participated in the 
unfurling of the U'nited 
Nations flag. 


Certain forms of celebration, in the short time since 
1947 when the General Assembly first proclaimed 
“United Nations Day,” 
tional. Among them ; 


have already become tradi 
e¢ messages from leading states 
men, religious services, ceremonies honoring the United 
Nations flag and the flags of the Member States, Other 
widely adopted forms of celebration are meetings, lec 
tures, United Nations film shows, concerts, and the 
use of special postal stamps and franking seals. All 
these figured in this year’s United Nations Day and, as 


‘ 








in previous years, the schools of most countries took 
part in programs, both in the classroom and out 

There were unusual and dramatic forms of celebra 
tion as well. In Australia, for example, the official 
commemoration included a cricket match between 
members of the Diplomatic Corps (“The Wanderers” ) 
and a team from the Australian Department of Ex 
ternal Affairs. A gala performance, with a special script 
and stars from the Rio and Sao Paulo stage, was held 
at the Municipal Theatre in Rio de Janeiro. All children 
of greater Copenhagen, Denmark, (see also back cover 
page), whose birthday coincided with that of the 
United Nations, were invited to a birthday party in the 
City Hall; the children presented a flag of the United 
Nations to the Mayor. The Kerani Cigarette Factory in 
(sreece printed the slogan “Towards a Better World 
and “October 24 is United Nations Day” inside cigarette 


packets which were put on the market during United 


Nations week. The President of Guatemala issued a 


Young people in costumes of many lands danced at 
the Geneva celebrations. In a concert with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at United Nations Head 
quarters, guest artists Emil Gilels, the Soviet pianist 
(left), Leonard Bernstein, the American conductor 
(centre), and Sir William Walton, the British conductor 
and composer—here at rehearsal—pooled talents to 
ward a memorable evening. 


The Burgomaster of Copenhagen, H. P. Sorensen, 
entertained children who shared birthday 
honors with the United Nations at a hot chocolate 
and cake party in the Town Hall 


decree declaring that October 24 of every year was 
henceforth to be known as United Nations Day, a day 
for national celebration. In the interior of Liberia there 
were roll calls and tribal dress parades, A ballet spe 
cially created for the Day was performed at the Palace 
of Fine Arts in Mexico City. A ninety kilometer bicycle 
race, with thousands of participants, was held between 
Mexico City and Pachuca; each bicycle displayed a 
small United Nations flag, and the winner received a 
United Nations trophy. A special United Nations stand 
was erected in the Annual Market in the Town Hall 
of Wellington, New Zealand. The Quetta Branch of 
the Pakistan United Nations Association had an elabo- 
rate program, including dances representative of the 
culture of many nations. A sunrise service in Manila, 
Philippines, at which there was a prayer for a united 
world, began the celebrations of United Nations Day; 
church bells were rung for five minutes. The symbolic 
release of 1,000 pigeons in Gothenburg, Sweden, cli 
maxed an open air procession. “Fires of joy” were lit 
on prominent hills throughout Togoland under British 
Administration. The British Council gave a reception 
in London and holders of United Nations and Special 
ized Agency Fellowships met personalities prominent 
in British public life 

The National Chairman of the United States Com 
mittee for the United Nations had stated that the na 
tionwide observance of the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations on United Nations Day would be “the 
most thorough, widespread, and concerted the Ameri 
can people have ever made.” Governors of forty-nine 
states and territories appointed official state United Na 
tions Tenth Anniversary Chairmen to organize state 
programs, and upwards of 10,000 towns and cities in 
every state had a program of some kind. Nearly 1,500 
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mayors proclaimed October 24 as United Nations Day 
and appointed official committees to devise and execute 
plans for local activity. About 500 United Nations trees 
were planted in various parts of the country and dedi- 
cated with bronze plaques reading “The UN Tree 

Dedicated by the People of this Community on the 
Tenth Anniversary of the United Nations—1955.” Ten 
year old children participated in the tree-planting cere- 
monies, and in many instances the flags of the United 
Nations and of United Nations Members were displayed. 

At United Nations Headquarters in New York, dele 
gates to the tenth General Assembly session were 
among the more than 2,000 persons gathered to hear 
the special United Nations Day concert held in the 
General Assembly Hall 

Three world famous musicians contributed to the 
program—the Soviet pianist, Emil Gilels; the American 
composer, conductor and pianist, Leonard Bernstein; 
and the British composer, Sir William Walton. The 
concert consisted of three selections, all played by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Sir 
William Walton conducted the orchestra in one of his 
own works, a march which was composed for the cor- 
onation of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth in 
1937. Leonard Bernstein led the orchestra for the play- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1 for Piano and 
Orchestra, in B Flat Minor, with Emil Gilels as soloist, 
and for the performance of excerpts (Kyrie and Gloria) 
from Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, in D Major. The 
vocal part of Missa Solemnis was provided by the 
Schola Cantorum, conducted by Hugh Ross, well- 
known English musician. The concert was broadcast 
over stations in the United States and Canada and 
televised. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold and Dr, José 
Maza, President of the General Assembly, addressed 
the guests. The Secretary-General recalled that 1945 
was not only the year that the United Nations was 
created but also the year that saw the atom bomb 
Now, ten years later, the General Assembly was en 
gaged in “a penetrating and constructive debate of how 
best to cooperate, on a truly international basis, in 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes.” The 
result of this deliberation, he said, “will certainly dem 
onstrate again with how deep a feeling of responsibility 
all Member Governments enter this era of vastly 
widened possibilities. The new forces put in our hands 
may lead to solutions of many problems which in the 
past have seemed to us insuperable. In this light, our 





Organization can enter its next decade with strength- 
ened hope and new vigor.” 

He stated that while it might be true, in general 
terms, that man in the development of his spiritual and 
ethical maturity lagged far behind his own technical 
achievements, it was not true of “those few who in 
their personal lives and as leaders have shown how 
man truly can live at peace with man. Although we 
are only at the beginning of our efforts to master the 
world which now is ours, we have seen in the life and 
teachings of those men what should be the road to 
mastery. May this knowledge be reflected in the work 
of the United Nations with increasing clarity and 
courage!” 

Dr. Maza declared that ten years after the birth of 
the United Nations, “we can look back with satisfaction 
and observe that the organization has developed into 
a noble instrument serving the peoples of the world.” 
It was, he said, deeply rooted in the lives of the peo 
ples, and was evolving, growing and taking definite 
shape. 

“We have groped our way for ten years in the hope 
of discovering one day the real road to peace; today 
there are auspicious signs that we have not gone wrong 
provided the peoples of the world so decide 

He asked all to resolve “to work in such a way as 
to ensure that in the next ten years all countries achieve 
the economic development to which they rightly aspire 
in such a way that man finds that inward peace which 
economic justice can bring him, in such a way that the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights ceases to be a 
definition and that its principles are applied universally 
in such a way that men of science pursue their endeay 
ors and, through their genius, endow men with a better 
life and in such a way that the United Nations may 
finally became the guardian of peace.” 


1 member of the Women's 
Auxiliary Corps of Denmark 
hoists United Nations flag in 
ceremony at Copenhagen 
Town Hall Square. Flags of 
the sixty Member nations 
were also flown 








School children in San 
Angel, Mexico, built 
a United Nations ship 
to sail the seas of 

the future 


Mexico's United 
Nations Day dance 
festival ended with 
the National Dance 
“Jarabe Tapatio 
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Plenary Action 


to tenth session of the General 
Assembly through November 11 
had completed action on items con- 
cerning the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, technical as 
sistance, refugees, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, informa 
tion from Non-Self Governing Tergi- 
tories, elections to the Trusteeship and 
Economic and Social Councils (but 
the last seat on the Security Council 
remained unfilled), financial reports 
of the Joint Staff Pension Board and 
the Administrative Tribunal. 

Plenary action on four agenda items 
was completed by the General As- 
sembly on October 25. By 47 votes 
to 0, with 8 abstentions, it endorsed 
a resolution which commended the 
Agent-General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for 
the excellent progress made by the 
Agency. The Assembly expressed hope 
that the Agency's approved programs 
would be expeditiously implemented 
and expressed appreciation of assist- 
ance rendered by specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations. 

Without objection, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee requesting the 
Economic and Social Council to con- 
tinue its efforts to secure the maxi- 
mum efficiency and coordination of 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
activities and inviting governments to 
give the fullest support to the ex- 
panded program (see page 43). 

On October 31, a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Second Committee look- 
ing to the early establishment of the 
International Finance Corporation was 
adopted by a vote of 52 to 0, with 5 
abstentions (see page 46). 

A resolution submitted by the Third 
Committee was adopted by 43 votes 
to 0, with 15 abstentions, appealing 
to all governments for voluntary con 
tributions to the United Nations Refu 
gee Fund so that the targets of the 
Fund for 1955-1956 might be reached 
and the current refugee program fully 
implemented, The resolution (see page 
45) also requested the High Com 
missioner to continue his efforts to 
solve the problems of refugees through 
voluntary repatriation, resettlement 
and integration 

The Assembly approved, without 
objection, a resolution jointly submit- 
ted by the United Kingdom and the 
United States, by which the Assembly 


ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


informed the /nternational Civil Avia- 
tion Organization that it has no ob- 
jection to the admission of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to that 
organization, 

On November 8 the Assembly 
adopted five draft resolutions dealing 
with information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories (see page 28 for 
details) 


Elections to Council 

Elections to fill seats which will be- 
come vacant at the end of 1955 on 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the Trusteeship Council were com- 
pleted by the General Assembly on 
October: 20. The following Members 
were elected to the Economic and 
Social Council: United States, Can- 
ada, Indonesia, Yugoslavia, Brazil 
and Greece. Elected to the Trustee- 
ship Council seats were Guatemala 
and Syria, the latter being re-elected. 

The first two of three non-perman- 
ent seats on the Security Council were 
filled on October 14, with the election 
of Cuba and Australia on the first 
ballot. Voting for the third non-per- 
manent seat on the Security Council 
proved inconclusive at plenary meet- 
ings on October 14, 19 and 27. Al- 
together twelve ballots were held, the 
result of the last inconclusive one be- 
ing as follows: Philippines, 32; Yugo- 
slavia, 24; India, 2. A United King- 
dom motion to postpone further bal- 
loting for this election for ten days 
was then adopted 

When the Assembly met again on 
November 8, nine more inconclusive 
ballots were cast in the election for 
the third non-permanent seat on the 
Security Council. Altogether twenty- 
one ballots have now been taken in 
the effort to fill the third vacancy on 
the Security Council. The Assembly 
deferred further voting for the va- 
cancy until November 22. 

On November 3 the Assembly ac- 
cepted the financial reports and ac- 
counts, and certificates of the Board 
of Auditors, for the United Nations, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
and the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund, for the financial 
year ended December 31, 1954. Fi- 
nancial Regulation 9.2 was amended 
to permit the Secretary-General to 
make longer-term investments of cer- 
tain funds from special accounts 

The Assembly at the same time 
noted: the annual report of the Unit- 
ed Nations Joint Staff Pension Board, 


(October 13 - 


the report of the Board on the third 
actuarial valuation of the Pension 
Fund, and the report of the Secretary- 
General on the acceptance by the spe- 
cialized agencies of the jurisdiction 
of the United Administrative Tribunal 
in matters involving applications al- 
leging non-observance of the regula- 
tions of the Pension Fund. Several 
amendments to Pension Fund regula- 
tions were adopted. 


On November 8 the Assembly 
amended the Statute of the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal to 
provide a procedure for review of 
future Tribunal judgments. On the 
same day it called for the reappoint- 
ment of a 10-member Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
and appealed to governments to con- 
tribute to the various voluntary pro- 
grams for which funds are not avail- 
able through the regular United Na- 
tions budget. 


The First (Political and 
Security) Committee 


The Committee on October 27, by 
a vote of 53-0, with 6 abstentions, 
adopted an eighteen-power draft reso- 
lution on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy concerning, in one part, in- 
ternational conferences on such uses 
and, in another part, an International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


By a unanimous vote, on November 
7, the Committee endorsed an eight- 
power proposal on the effects of 
atomic radiation on human health 
and safety. This provided for the 
creation of a fifteen-member scientific 
committee, charged with collecting 
and disseminating information on 
the effects of radiation on man and 
his environment. As adopted, the reso- 
lution provides for the creation of a 
committee to which each of the fifteen 
specified countries would be asked to 
designate one scientist, with alternates 
and consultants as appropriate, to be 
its representative. This committee 
would, in the main, assemble informa- 
tion furnished by members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized 
agencies; recommend uniform stand- 
ards for sample collection and radia- 
tion counting procedures; and transmit 
documents and evaluations of this data 
to the Secretary-General for publica- 
tion and dissemination. 

The resolution decided that the sci- 











entific committee should 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R. It requested 
these Governments each to designate 
one scientist, with alternates and con- 
sultants, as appropriate, to be its rep- 
resentative on this Committee. 

On November 10 the Committee 
opened general debate on the Korean 
question. 


consist of 


The Special Political Committee 


A 17-nation proposal on_ the 
apartheid question was adopted by the 
Committee on November 8, after two 
weeks of debate. The resolution ex- 
pressed concern that the government 
of the Union of South Africa “con- 
tinues to give effect to policies of 
apartheid.” it called on the Union 
Government to its Charter 
obligations, and requested the three- 
member United Nations Commission 
on the Racial Situation in South Africa 
to keep the matter under review. 

The resolution also requested the 
Union Government “to extend its 
fullest cooperation” to the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission was asked 
to report to the Assembly on the 
situation at its eleventh session. 

The ten-point resolution was en- 
dorsed by a vote of 37 in favor to 7 
against (Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom), with 
13 abstentions (Argentina, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, 
Turkey, United States, Venezuela). 

The delegation of the Union of 
South Africa, which had been absent 
from the Committee during debate on 
this question, returned to the Commit- 
tee for the vote. Immediately after- 
wards, the Chairman of the delegation, 
W. C. du Plessis, made a statement on 
his Government's position. He said he 
had been instructed to inform the 
Committee that the South African 
Government regarded “in a most seri- 
ous light the inquiry into the legisla- 
tion of the Union which resulted from 
previous and which will 
no doubt, continue.” 

“The Government,” Mr. du Plessis 
stated, “considers that such inquiry 
constitutes the most flagrant of all 
examples of transgression of Article 2 
(7) of the Charter which no 
respecting sovereign state can tolerate 
Patience has been exercised in the 
hope that wiser counsels will prevail 
but that hope has not been realized 

South Africa is no longer pre- 
pared to accept this position.” 


observe 


resolutions 
now, 


self- 


Mr. du Plessis then declared, “After 
very 


serious consideration, my Gov- 





ernment has accordingly decided to 
recall the South African delegation, 
and also the permanent representative 
to the United Nations, from the 
present session. The President and the 
Secretary-General will be so. in- 
formed.” 


The Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


On October 31 the Committee 
adopted a resolution which looked to 
the early establishment of the /nter 
national Finance Corporation and ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Interna- 
tional Bank for preparing the draft 
statute of the new finance agency 
The Committee then turned to dis- 
cussions on the creation of a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED). 


The Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee 


Discussion continued on articles in 
the draft international convenants on 
human rights. 


Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, Chairman 
of the Committee on November 8 
appointed Brazil, Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Greece, India, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Syria and Venezuela as mem- 
bers of a new subcommittee to re- 
draft Article 1, on self-determination, 
of the draft covenants on human 
rights. 

The Committee's first order of busi- 
ness was adoption of a recommenda- 
tion based on the report of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. The As- 
sembly later approved the 
mendation. 


recom 


The Committee on October 20 ap- 
proved amended preambles to the pro- 
posed Covenants on Human Rights by 
a vote of 54 to 0, with 2 abstentions. 
The approval is subject to later addi- 
tions, if necessary. The preambles are 
identical in both the covenants on civil 
and political and on economic, social 
and cultural rights. 

The only amendment to the pre- 
ambles as drafted came through ap- 
provai of a proposal sponsored jointly 
by Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic and Guatemala to use the 
words “free human beings” in the 
preambles instead of the words “free 
men.” The vote was 50 to none, with 
6 abstentions. The authors of the pro- 
posal argued that the word “men” did 
not universally include both men and 
women. 

The Committee also approved a 
procedural proposal made by El Sal- 
vador under which additions may be 
proposed to the adopted text of the 
preambles after discussion of draft 





Article 1. The vote was 21 to 15, with 
19 abstentions 


Before the Committee began con- 
sideration of the articles in the draft 
covenants Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold suggested in a state- 
ment before the Committee that 
neither the proposed Commission to 
survey the status of the right of per- 
manent sovereignty over the natural 
wealth and resources of the peoples 
and nations of the world nor the Com- 
mission to examine alleged denials of 
the right of self-determination would 
contribute to the settlement of the 
problem. He felt that there was noth- 
ing these commissions were intended 
to do which could not be done more 
appropriately by one of the Councils 
or one of the Committees of the 
Assembly. 

A possible solution to the problem 
of self-determination, the Secretary- 
General suggested, might be for the 
United Nations to provide a forum 
where the question could be discussed 
in an atmosphere of calm. For that 
purpose he saw some justification of 
setting up a new committee of a pure- 
ly temporary character. This would be 
a new political forum where repre- 
sentatives of governments would sit 
and where an effort would be made 
to seek agreement on certain basic 
principles in the hope that once this 
agreement had been reached these 
principles might be applied by the 
normal and competent authorities of 
the United Nations in the solution of 
specific problems. 

his new Committee might have 
the defined and concrete mandate to 
prepare for consideration and adop- 
tion by the General Assembly a 
Declaration on the Self-Determination 
of Peoples and Nations. The duty to 
draft such a Declaration would pro- 
vide a framework for the debates in 
the new committee and, at the same 
time, give the necessary impetus to 
its work. When adopted, the Declara- 
tion should be a document which 
would not only assist us in the solu- 
tion of many problems but also pre- 
vent some of them from ever arising 
Such a Declaration might also help in 
finding a way out of the political im- 
passe in which, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said, the draft Covenants on Human 
Rights now find themselves. 

In the discussion which followed 
Committee members sought an ac- 
ceptable procedure for consideration 
of the 


covenants and also com- 
mented on the Secretary-General's 
statement. 


Some Members felt that the Secre- 
tary-General’s statement was unpre- 
cedented and beyond his authority. 
Others believed that the Secretary- 
General had the right to make the 
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statement but that it was unfortunate 
that all delegations had not been con- 
sulted on it; further, that the sugges- 
tions were neither wise nor helpful 
and had delayed consideration of the 
articles of the draft covenants, and 
further, that there was no need for 
more study by another Commission. 
Other Members, however, felt that the 
suggestions of the Secretary-General 
were wise and deserved careful con- 
sideration 

Several procedural proposals con 
cerning the order of discussion of the 
draft covenants were made to the 
Committee. The Danish representative 
proposed that it should begin by con 
sidering Part Ill, the Costa Rican rep 
resentative suggested that it should 
begin by examining the preamble, and 


the Saudi Arabian representative 
taking into account the United King 
dom representative's remarks, pro- 


posed it should start with Article | 

A revised draft resolution submitted 
by Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador and 
Greece proposed that the Committee 
discuss in order the preambles to both 
drafts, operative parts common to and 
similar in both drafts beginning with 
Part I (the article on self-determina- 
tion), and the remaining articles in 
their present order in the two drafts, 
beginning with the draft covenant on 
economic, social and cultural rights 

In a roll-call vote, the joint draft 
resolution was adopted by 36 votes to 
18, with 3 abstentions. The Com- 
mittee therefore did not vote on 
either the Saudi Arabian or the Danish 
draft resolution. 

Before the Committee proceeded to 
a discussion of the article on self 
determination, it received a statement 
from the Secretary-General. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that while an elabora- 
tion of the brief and preliminary in- 
dication of his views might be called 
for to remove some misinterpretations, 
such an elaboration might be of 
greater service at a later stage in arriv 
ing at the end that he and the Com 
mittee were both striving for—the 
best way of achieving the self-determi- 
nation of peoples as set forth in the 
Charter 

The Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee 


A proposal to compile a review of 
the progress made in the world’s de- 
pendent territories during the last ten 
years was adopted by the Committee 
on October 26, after completing its 
general debate on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 


resolution, endorsed by 39 votes to 0, 
with 12 abstentions, would have the 
Assembly express the view that an 
examination of progress in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories since the 
establishment of the United Nations, 


based on the information received 
from the Administering Members un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter, would 
be highly desirable and should make 
it possible to ascertain the extent to 
which the peoples of the Territories 
are advancing towards the attainment 
of the goals set in Chapter XI of the 
Charter. 

The resolution considered that such 
an examination would require careful 
preparation with the assistance of the 
specialized agencies concerned. It in- 
vited the Secretary-General, after con- 
sultation with the specialized agen- 
cies concerned, to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for consideration at its 
eleventh session, a report on the main 
points that might be useful in such 
an examination. The resolution was 
sponsored jointly by Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Syria and Yugoslavia 


Renewal of Commitiece on 
Information 


A resolution recommending that the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories be renewed 
on the same basis for a further term 
of three years was adopted by a vote 
of 48-1, with 2 abstentions. As adopt- 
ed the proposal recommended that 
the Committee on Information should 
be continued on the same basis for a 
further three years beyond its present 
term which ends at the close of 1955 
It also recommended that the Com- 
mittee should comprise the Members 
transmitting information under Article 
73e of the Charter and an equal num- 
ber of non-administering , Members 
elected by the Fourth Committee on 
behalf of the General Assembly. The 
resolution further instructed the Com- 
mittee to examine the summaries and 
analyses of the information transmit- 
ted and to submit regularly to the As- 
sembly a report with such substantive 
recommendations as it may consider 
desirable relating to functional fields 
generally, but not with respect to in- 
dividual territories. It was recom- 
mended that the Committee should, 
without prejudice to the annual con- 
sideration of all the functional fields 
enumerated in Article 73e of the 
Charter, give special attention to edu- 
cational, economic and social condi- 
tions in turn and should consider the 
information transmitted in respect of 
these questions in the light of the re- 
ports approved by the General As- 
sembly on such conditions in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 

The resolution asked the General 
Assembly at its regular session in 
1958 to reconsider the question of 
continuing the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, together with the questions of 
the composition and terms of refer- 








ence of this or any such future com- 
mittee. Members administering Non- 
Self-Governing Territories were in- 
vited to attach to their delegations in- 
digenous persons specially qualified to 
speak on economic, social and educa- 
tional policies in the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. 

At an earlier stage in its proceed- 
ings the Fourth Committee endorsed 
three other resolutions dealing with in- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
erritories. By a vote of 42-0, with 6 
abstentions, it endorsed a report out- 
lining social conditions in the depend- 
ent territories. As adopted the recom- 
mendation invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to communicate the report, for 


their consideration, to the Member 
states administering Non-Self-Gov 
erning Territories, to the Economic 


and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council and the specialized agencies 
concerned. The resolution expressed 
satisfaction at the increased coopera- 
tion between the Administering Mem- 
bers and the international bodies con- 
cerned and requested the latter in the 
work undertaken by them to take full 
account of the views expressed in the 
report on social conditions in Non 
Self-Governing Territories. 

The attention of the specialized 
agencies concerned was drawn to the 
sections of the report dealing with la- 
bor, race relations, nutrition and pub- 
lic health. 

It was also hoped that the colla- 
boration between the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the specialized agencies and 
between the Administering Members 
and the international bodies con- 
cerned will be maintained and ex- 
tended in the interest of the coordi- 
nated development of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in all fields. 

Iwo other resolutions adopted by 
the Committee concerned information 
on community development in the de- 
pendent territories and educational 
advancement in those areas. On the 
first question the Committee invited 
the Administering Member states to 
render as complete and up-to-date in- 
formation as possible on programs 
and progress in community develop- 
ment in the territories. For this pur- 
pose the Members were asked to take 
into account a modification in the 
Standard Form which serves as a 
guide to Members in the transmission 
of information under Article 73e. The 
resolution on educational advance- 
ment noted a progress report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General on 
the offers of scholarships and training 
facilities made by Members for stu- 
dents of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories under Assembly resolution 845 
(IX) of November 22, 1954. It in- 
vited the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue to furnish an annual report on 














such offers and the extent to which 
they had been made use of. 


South-West Africa 


On October 31 the Committee be- 
gan consideration of the question of 
South-West Africa. By 44 votes to 1 
(Union of South Africa), with 4 ab- 
stentions, the Committee accepted 
and endorsed the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice 
which recognized the application of 
the two-thirds voting procedure of the 
General Assembly on questions relat- 
ing to reports and petitions concern- 
ing South-West Africa. The Commit- 
tee then began discussion of the re- 
port of the Assembly's Committee on 
South-West Africa, dealing with cur- 
rent conditions in the territory. 

In a resolution adopted by a vote 
of 40 to 2, with 10 absentions, the 
Committee expressed the belief that 
South-West Africa should be placed 
under the International Trusteeship 
System, by means of a Trusteeship 
Agreement in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter. The resolution noted that this 
view has been reiterated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly almost every year since 
1946. The draft was sponsored jointly 
by Burma, Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, India, Syria, Thailand and 
Yugoslavia. After recalling that the 
Assembly had repeatedly invited South 
Africa to place the territory under 
Trusteeship, the resolution also noted 
that “all mandated territories which 
have not achieved independence have 
been brought under the Trusteeship 
System with the sole exception of the 
territory of South-West Africa.” 

In a further resolution on the ques 
tion of South-West Africa, the Com- 
mittee urged the Union Government 
of South Africa “to give serious con- 
sideration to the observations and 
recommendations of the Committee on 
South-West Africa and to study the 
possibility of adopting measures to 
implement them in order to ensure the 
fulfilment of its obligations and re- 
sponsibilities under the mandate.” The 
resolution, which contained seven 
other operative clauses, expressed ap- 
preciation of the work of the Com- 
mittee on South-West Africa, noted 
its observations concerning conditions 
in the territory, and approved its re- 
port. It invited the Union Govern- 
ment to cooperate with the Commit- 
tee on South-West Africa, to submit 
to this Committee reports and such 
petitions as may be received on its 
administration of South-West Africa, 
and to assist the Committee in the 
examination of such reports and peti- 
tions or such information and docu- 
mentation as may be available to it. 

Finally, the resolution requested the 
Committee on South-West Africa, in 
the preparation of its next report, to 


take into account the discussions in the 
Fourth Committee, and to include on 
each aspect of conditions in the terri- 
tory its recommendations for such 
particular action as it considers the 
Union Government should take to 
ensure the fulfilment of its obligations 
and responsibilities under the man- 
date, The proposal, sponsored by Den- 
mark, Egypt, Guatemala, and India, 
was adopted by a vote of 42 to 2, with 
9 abstentions. 

On November 11 the Committee 
by 23 votes to 5, with 21 abstentions, 
decided to seek a clarification from 
the International Court of Justice on 
whether the Committee on South-West 
Africa has the right to grant oral hear- 
ings to petitioners on matters relating 
to the mandated territory. A ruling on 
the question has been requested by the 
Committee on South-West Africa. The 
resolution recalled that the Committee 
on South-West Africa had been in- 
structed by the General Assembly to 
examine petitions “as far as possible 
in accordance with the procedure of 
the former Mandates System.” 


The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 

Ihe Fifth Committee, on October 
25, by 27 votes to 18, with 12 absten- 
tions, approved a resolution spon- 
sored jointly by Argentina, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Iraq, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, amending the Statute of the 
United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal. The amendment provides a 
procedure for review by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for future Tri- 
bunal judgments if, in the opinion of 
a staff member, the Secretary-General 
or a Member state, the Tribunal has 
exceeded its competence or has erred 
on a question of law or procedure. 
Requests for such a review are to be 
examined first by a special screening 
committee composed of the represen- 
tatives of the General Committee of 
the most recent Assembly session, 
which is authorized to request ad- 
visory opinions of the International 
Court. 

On October 31 the Committee ap- 
proved the revised scale of contribu- 
tions, recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Contributions, to be applied for 
the next three years in the assessment 
of Member states toward the expenses 
of the United Nations. 

On November 2 the Committee rec- 
ommended new appointments to fill 
vacancies in the membership of the 
Committee on Contributions, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions and the In- 
vestments Committee. 

The Fifth Committee on November 
9 accepted the financial reports and 
accounts of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 


gees for the year ended June 30, 1955; 
accepted similar reports relating to 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency; and agreed to take 
note of the audit reports relating to 
expenditures by the specialized agen- 
cies of technical assistance funds al- 
located from the special account for 
the year ended December 31, 1954. 


The Sixth (Legal) Committee 


On October 20 the Committee, by 
33 votes to 11, with 8 abstentions, en- 
dorsed a United Kingdom proposal 
which would give effect to a recom- 
mendation by the International Law 
Commission that the term of office of 
its members be extended from three 
to five years. The members would be 
eligible for re-election, 

By 32 votes to 3, with 17 absten- 
tions, the Committee on November 2 
adopted a resolution under which the 
Assembly would request the Secre 
tary-General to arrange, as soon as 
possible, for the publication of the re- 
ports and other documents relating to 
the work of the I/nternational Law 
Commission, The documentation con- 
cerned would include the studies, spe- 
cial reports, principal draft resolu- 
tions and amendments presented to 
the International Law Commission in 
their original languages and the Com- 
mission's summary records “initially” 
in English. The resolution requested 
the Secretary-General also to arrange 
for the printing each year, in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish, of the docu- 
ments of the Commission relating to 
future sessions and invites the Com 
mission to “give instructions to the 
Secretary-General with respect to the 
selection and editing of the docu- 
ments to be printed and, if necessary 
in the opinion of the Commission, to 
re-submit the question of printing its 
documents.” The draft was proposed 
by Afghanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Greece, Guate- 
mala, India, Iran, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and Venezuela. On Novem- 
ber 4 the Committee adopted a pro- 
posal which would ask the Assembly 
to invite the comments of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the 
question of possible amendment of 
Article 11 of its Statute dealing with 
the filling of casual vacancies. The 
Assembly would also place the ques- 
tion on the agenda of its eleventh ses- 
sion. The draft, submitted by the 
United States and amended by Costa 
Rica and India, was adopted by 53 
votes to none, with | abstention. The 
provision regarding the invitation to 
the International Law Commission 
was orally proposed as an amendment 
by Costa Rica and India and was 
adopted by 44 votes to none, with 10 
abstentions, concluding the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of the report. 








UNKRA engineer operates a new jack hammer. His 

audience of Korean miners refused to try the equipment 

until they were guaranteed their usual weekly pay even 
if their output decreased, Production went up 


The twisted strata of the Korean mountains present 
special problems for coal miners. The coal is seldom 
found in seams but in tightly compressed pockets. This 
rock shows the type of strata in which the coal is buried. 


Korea’s Hidden Assets 


S' VERED geographically and politically from the rich 
\“ mining areas of the north by the 38th Parallel, 
South Korea, as an essential part of its rehabilitation 
and economic survival, has been forced to develop 
known mineral deposits and seek new mineral assets. 

Though earlier geological surveys have revealed a 
diversity of minerals buried in the rocky mountains and 
remote valleys, little is known of the extent or value of 
the deposits and while the international geologists and 
mining engineers brought to Korea by the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) do not 
discount the possibility of some rich and unexpected 
find, the main part of the United Nations aid program 
is concentrated on developing, expanding and moderniz- 
ing mines already in operation. 

As the entire industrial future of South Korea—the 
increase of electric power, the rebuilding and operation 
of factories, the development of transport facilities— 
depends on the local production of coal, coal mines 
have been given first priority for assistance. 

Before the war the yearly production from South 
Korea’s coal mines was in the region of a million 
metric tons. By 1952 production had dropped to half 
that amount. Many of the mines were abandoned. 
Machinery had been looted or destroyed. Mine workings 


Coal trucks begin the steep 250-foot descent to the 
main assembly area five miles away. Danger here is that 
sometimes they break loose from the cable hoist and 
crash down the precipitous sides of the mountain. 











had fallen in. And most serious of all, there was an 
acute shortage of trained technicians. Not only had the 
war years depleted the manpower of the country, but 
Korea had not recovered from the years of Japanese 
occupation when few Koreans were permitted to have 
advanced technical training in engineering science 
or industry or to hold executive and administrative 
positions 

Extensive capital resources, needed to get the indus- 
try going again, could obviously not be obtained from 
Korea’s war-shattered economy. So UNKRA at the re- 
quest of the Government of the Republic of Korea and 
in cooperation with Korean experts drew up the plans 
for a program of aid for the mines that provided both 
for the import of the desperately needed mining equip- 
ment and for the services of international technicians to 
help install and operate the new machinery and institute 
mining training programs. 

Seventy per cent of the coal used in South Korea 
comes from five groups of mines owned by the govern- 
ment-controlled Dai Han Coal Corporation and some 
twenty-three per cent from privately owned mines. The 
rest, bituminous coal which Korea lacks, is imported. 

The Mines at Machari, one of the Dai Han groups, 
are typical. Buried deep in the hills, they are difficult to 
reach and have special problems when it comes to trans- 
porting the coal to industrial centres. 

At some time in the earth’s history, the violent earth 
movements that threw up the rocky spine of Korea, 
twisted and compressed the coal seams into a soft sub- 
stance resembling graphite and also upended the strata 
so that some of the coal-bearing areas are at an angle 
of seventy to ninety degrees to the valley bed. To get at 
the coal, it is necessary to climb up, as well as to dig 
down, and to tunnel through rocks at different levels to 
reach the coal pockets. Under Japanese mining methods, 
coal was taken out of the pockets wherever they found 
it and at any angle, which was both wasteful and dan- 
gerous 
Once the coal has been brought to the surface, which 




















in the Machari Mines can be at any of five points along 
a series of mountains extending over an area of five 
miles, there is still the problem of getting it to the main 
assembly area. First the coal is picked up high in the 
mountains by a coal train drawn by an electric locomo- 
tive until the grade becomes too steep when it is trans- 
ferred to a cable hoist to be lowered to the next level. 
On arrival at the assembly station women sort and throw 
out the stones and the coal is filled into buckets for 
final transport by overhead trolley line to its destination, 
a power station some seven miles further on, It is hardly 
surprising that the cost of transporting a ton of coal 
often exceeds the cost of mining it. 

Faced with their desperate need for coal, the Koreans 
realized that a new start would have to be made and 
systematic mining methods introduced. It was at this 
point that the thirteen UNKRA sponsored mining experts 
appeared on the scene. 

These men disappeared in jeeps over earth roads that 
soon became tracks to take up their posts at the mines 
Before long they reported that while the coal was diffi- 
cult to get, and not of best quality, there was still plenty 
of it. They also noted that even in the short period that 
the Koreans had had control of their own mines they 
had made considerable improvements and that the 
Korean miner was hardy, diligent, well disciplined and 
lacked only modern technical skills that had been 
denied him. The arrival of the new machinery and some 
in-plant training programs would soon remedy this lat- 
They urged UNKRA to expedite delivery 
of mining equipment which included locomotives, com 


ter situation 


pressors, hoists, steel rails, wire ropes, generators, ball- 
bearings, replacement parts for existing but damaged 
machinery and even a consignment of miners’ lamps. 
At first it seemed that it would take some time to 
improve conditions to a recognizable extent but the 
Koreans and the consultants were determined to get 
results right away. And they did. In the first six months 
of this year, as the machinery gradually arrived and 
the new techniques were put into operation, coal pro 


Getting the coal out of the 
mines is hard manual 
labor, Korean mines are 
low, badly ventilated and 
have few automatic aids 

to help the workers. 
Automatic transporters for 
coal have high priority 

on the list of new equipment 














duction in the Dai Han mines rose by 100,000 metric 
tons over the same period in the previous year. The 
miners have full confidence that the target figure of two 
and a half million metric tons a year, more than double 
the highest annual amount previously produced by the 
mines, will be reached by 1960 

The contribution UNKRA consultants are making in 
this field was described by one of them as “Helping 
the Koreans to take short cuts.” Bringing with them a 
first-hand knowledge of mining techniques and condi 
tions in other parts of the world, they have already been 
able to save the Koreans a vast amount of time that 
would have been wasted on experimentation 

With the constantly repeated slogan “Don't worry 
about production figures—Get the working conditions 
right and the coal will come” they have succeeded in 
introducing safety devices that were previously prac 
tically non-existent and in making plans, gradually being 
carried through, for the installation of standard elec 
trical and ventilation equipment and for the automatic 
transportation of coal 

In addition to improving the old mines, a steady 
search is being maintained for new fields. Recent in 
vestigations have revealed that there are considerable 
deposits at a coal field at Hanbaeck adjacent to an old 
ind now unworked mine. So promising are the prospects 
it is believed that this may prove to be one of the richest 
coal producing areas in South Korea 

But South Korea’s mineral wealth does not only rest 
on coal, Other minerals include valuable deposits of 
tungsten, gold, silver, graphite, molybdenite lead ore 
iron ore, fluorite, copper, kaolin, tale and pagodite. A 
recent survey of the west coast has revealed deposits of 
monazite 

Hampering Korea in the development of her mines 
was the high cost and time delay involved in sending 


minerals abroad for identification and analysis. To assist 








Taking the day's tally. Smiling Korean miners endorse new methods 
as they mark up an almost daily increase in production 





the Korean Government to assess its mineral wealth 
more quickly and accurately, UNKRA built an Assay 
Laboratory in the centre of the mining area of Taejon 
Operated under the supervision of an UNKRA interna- 
tional staff, the laboratory analyzes some 300 samples 
a month. As a rule, samples are only accepted from 
recognized mining enterprises but it is no unusual sight 
to see individual prospectors lined up with sacks of 
likely looking rocks, hopeful that they have made a 
rich strike 

The laboratory also operates as a training centre for 
mining students and a subsidiary training centre is 
situated at Tangj-ri where a gold mine is being re 
habilitated by students under the supervision of an 
UNKRA mining engineer. 

Another factor retarding Korea’s exploitation of her 
minerals, was the high cost of shipping Korean ores to 
foreign refineries. To remedy this, UNKRA has begun the 
reconstruction of Korea’s only non-ferrous ore refinery 
at Chang Hang. Other plans for the future include the 
import of equipment for a crystalline Graphite mine 
with an estimated deposit of twenty million tons of 
graphite and technical assistance for the commercial 
exploitation of a placer deposit with 3.4 million tons 
of recoverable gold 

Private enterprise is also being encouraged by the 
establishment of a Mine Loan Fund which aims at 
riving small mine owners the necessary capital loans to 
modernize their plants. The first loan has already been 
granted to a gold mine. To date UNKRA has spent over 
ix and a half million dollars on aid for the mines and 
has allocated a further eight million dollars for con 
tinuing programs 

And there is always the hope that while Korea’s 
mineral wealth is already playing a big part in stabilizing 
her economy, the red-gold soil conceals even greater 


hidden assets 













Villagers laying the foundations for a new bridge in the Trust Territory 


Visiting Mission Recommends Plebiscite 


To Resolve Future of British Togoland 


"ye more than eight years tribal leaders from the 

twin West African Trust Territories of British and 
French-administered Togoland have been appearing 
before United Nations councils and committees to pre 
sent the views of their people. Supported by thousands 
of petitions, the African spokesmen’s appeals have been 
almost exclusively concerned with what has become 
known as the Togoland Unification Problem, an issue 
originating in demands by the Ewe tribe—first made 
early in 1947 


a single administration 


for unification of the Togolands under 


A solution to this issue may now be in sight follow- 
ing proposals advanced by a United Nations Visiting 
Mission which toured the two territories last August 
and September. The Mission, in a special report issued 
on October 30, proposed that a plebiscite be held at an 
early date in Togoland under British administration to 
determine its political future. The proposed plebiscite, 
to be supervised by a United Nations commissioner and 
observers, would ask the population whether they want 
the territory integrated with the, neighboring Gold 
Coast, now on the threshold of independence, or want 
to continue to be administered under the Trusteeship 
System, pending the ultimate determination of the ter 
ritory’s political future 

As to French Togoland, the Mission noted that there 
are distinct differences of opinion on the political future 


of this Territory and considered that “only a freely con 
ducted consultation of the wishes of the people of the 
territory would disclose the real strength of the two 
opposing views - 

Phese and other supplementary proposals for resoly 
ing the future of the two Trust Territories are con 
tained in a 129-page report to be taken up shortly by 
the Trusteeship Council which will then make recom 
mendations to the General Assembly for final endorse 


ment 


‘Democratic and Practicable Solution”’ 


The Mission, in making its proposals, underlined the 
importance of reaching an early settlement of the prob 
lem, It declared: “The Mission sincerely hopes that 
with the assistance of such enlightened and democratic 
Administering Authorities as the United Kingdom and 
France, the suggestions made would provide a demo 
cratic and practicable solution, at an early date, for 
the future of Togoland under British administration 
and Togoland under French administration, and would 
give to the world a practical demonstration of the 
attainment by two Trust Territories of the objectives 
of Trusteeship and the decision by their own people of 
the political future of their Territories.” 

The Togoland issue has proved one of the most com 
plex of all Trusteeship questions. Many conflicting as 
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pirations have been advanced by the Togolese. One sec- 
tion of the population has consistently shown a desire 
to remain unified with the Gold Coast, now approach- 
ing autonomy. Other groups have favored integration 
of the Ewe-populated areas as a separate entity from 
the Gold Coast. Still others have expressed 1 desire to 
maintain the links uniting them with the French Union, 
to the exclusion of all other associations. This variety of 
aspirations has been carefully examined at successive 
Assembly sessions, and various measures have been 
proposed 

Visiting missions sent out in recent years by the 
rrusteeship Council have also studied the problem 
and in their reports have underlined the urgency of 
reaching a solution. A solution has constantly been 
sought through efforts to arrange means whereby the 
peoples of the two territories, with their close economic 
social and cultural ties, might classify their own aspira 
tions. These efforts have been greatly intensified during 
the past two years but the rapid advance of the neigh 
boring Gold Coast towards self-government has had a 
powerful new impact on the problem, since British 
fogoland is administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast. In July, 1954, the Trusteeship Council consid- 
ered a special memorandum from the United Kingdom 
announcing that when the Gold Coast achieved self 
government in the very near future, it would no longer 
be able to administer British Togoland in the present 
way 

rhe United Kingdom also explained that the Togo 
lese had progressed to a point where, if they chose to 
join the Gold Coast, this would amount to the fulfill 
ment of the objectives of the Trusteeship System, and 
the Trusteeship Agreement should therefore be ter 
minated. The United Kingdom hoped and believed that 
after forty years of administration as a dependent peo 
ple, the British Togolanders would soon be in a posi 
tion to achieve full self-government 


The new situation was noted by the General Assem- 
bly in a resolution adopted on December 14, 1954. 
The resolution, endorsed by a vote of 44-0, with 12 
abstentions, noted that, as the Gold Coast assumes full 
responsibility for its own affairs, the people of British 
Togoland will have reached a stage of development at 
which the objectives of the Trusteeship System will 
have been substantially achieved, and the Trusteeship 
Agreement should therefore be terminated. 

The Assembly decided that steps should be taken to 
ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants as to their 
future, “without prejudice to the eventual solution they 
may choose, whether it be independence, unification of 
an independent Togoland under British administration 
with an independent Togoland under French adminis- 
tration, unification with an independent Gold Coast, 
or some other self-governing or independent status.” 
The Assembly then recommended that a special mission 
visit the two Togolands to conduct a survey of the 
problem. 


Mission’s Members and Tour 


The Mission, appointed by the Trusteeship Council 
at its fifteenth session, was composed of the following 
members: Mr. S. K. Banerji (India) Chairman; Mr. 
J. M. McMillan (Australia); Mr. Salah Eddine Tarazi 
(Syria); and Mr. Robert R. Robbins (United States 
of America). 

During its six weeks’ tour the Mission covered more 
than three thousand miles 2,600 by road—in a 
journey which took it from the coastal plain of the 
Gulf of Guinea, through the tropical rain forests to the 
rolling savannah country of the north. Throughout its 
tour the Mission met and talked with all segments of 
the population. In a crowded itinerary—it held more 
than three hundred meetings — the Mission heard all 
shades of opinion on the questions involved. Every- 
where, the Mission stressed it had come to the Togo- 
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Mr. S. K. Banerji, Chairman of the Visiting Mission, greeting the Na-Yiri, ag sng chief of the Mamprusi, at 


Bawku, in British Togoland. The people of this area favored the integration of t 
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lands with “an open mind” and that its function was a 
constructive one designed to help the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the people. This approach provoked the 
appreciation of the inhabitants in both the Territories. 

Meetings with the local councils and tribal groups 
continued long after dark with frequent interruptions 
by individuals who asked for a hearing. Torrential 
rains and washed-out roads frequently hampered the 
Mission’s progress. At one point the local chiefs had 
to ford a swollen river in order to make their state- 
ments to the Mission. 

The Mission also received more than 200,000 com- 
munications — a record number in the experience of 
United Nations missions to Trust Territories. The 
Mission explained repeatedly that it had not come to 
take a vote on the Togoland problem, but to ascertain 
how the peoples’ views on their political future could 
best be expressed 

In its conclusions and recommendations, the Mission 
first discusses the situation in British Togoland. It 
points out that two main views emerged from the Mis- 
sion’s extensive contacts with the people. These con- 
tacts included the well organized mass rallies which 
passed off peacefully, thanks to the efficient arrange- 
ment made by the authorities as well as to the disci- 
pline and organizing ability of the political parties 

The first of these views favors the integration of 
British Togoland with the Gold Coast when the latter 
becomes independent. The second favors the establish- 
ment of British Togoland as a separate entity from the 
Gold Coast, as a preliminary to allowing the people 
of the Trust Territory to choose whether, (1) to fed- 
erate with the Gold Coast, or, (2) to unite with an 
independent French Togoland, with the two unified 
territories to be federated eventually with the Gold 
Coast. 

The first viewpoint was put forward by the Conven- 
tion Peoples’ Party (cpp) which now forms the govern- 
ment in the Gold Coast, and by the Northern Peoples’ 
Party (NPP). Both are united on this issue, supported 
by their ancillary groups, notably the traditional chiefs 
who exercise a particularly strong influence in the 
northern parts 

The second viewpoint came from the Togoland Con- 
gress Party, the All-Ewe Conference, which, the Mis- 
sion observes, is now considerably less active than previ- 
ously, together with various lesser groups, including a 
few chiefs in the southern section of British Togoland 

Support for the two main views was further divided 
in other districts, Thus, the Mission found overwhelm- 
ing support for the first-mentioned view in the area 
north of the Buem-Krachi district. Some support for 

















the second view was also found in this district and 


progressively larger support in the southern districts 
of Kpandu and Ho, (rich cocoa-producing areas) 
which are predominantly populated by Ewe peoples. 

The Mission found public opinion in the latter area 
so divided that it feels a formal consultation of public 
opinion, through some form of voting would alone 
establish their relative strength. 

All major political parties and the Administering 
Authority itself agreed that this should take the form 
of a plebiscite. The Mission agrees that a plebiscite 
would be the most democratic, direct and specific 
method of ascertaining the true wishes of the people on 
suck a vital question. 

After very careful consideration the Mission rec- 
ommended that the following questions should be put 
to the people at the plebiscite: 

(1) Do you want the integration of Togoland under 
British administration with an independent Gold Coast? 

(2) Do you want the separation of Togoland under 
British Administration from the Gold Coast and its 
continuance under Trusteeship, pending the ultimate 
determination of its political future? 

The Togoland Congress Party urged, however, that 
before the holding of a plebiscite, the formal separation 
of British Togoland from the Gold Coast should be 
established by the setting up of a separate legislature 
for the Trust Territory with limited powers, Three 
members of the Mission regarded the creation of this 
suggested legislature, prior to the holding of the pleb- 
iscite, as unnecessary and a process which would delay 
the decisive plebiscite. 

The fourth member of the Mission, Mr. Tarazi, of 
Syria, considered that the constitutional separation of 
British Togoland from the Gold Coast should be pro- 
claimed before the holding of a plebiscite, This should 
include the establishment of a separate assembly for 
British Togoland, comprising representatives from that 
territory alone 

Because of the conflicting views in some parts of 
the territory, the Mission recommended that the results 
of the plebiscite should be determined separately in 
the following areas: 

(1) in the Northern Section of Togoland under 
British administration, taken as a single unit; 

(2) in the Kpandu and Ho Districts, taken together 
as a single unit; 

(3) in the Buem-Krachi District, in two separate 
units, divided by the southern boundary of the Akan 
Local Council area. 

The Mission believes “that determination of the 
future of the Trust Territory on the basis stated above 
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would provide its people with a truly democratic way 
of expressing their wishes as to their political future 
and should find wide acceptance in the territory.” As 
matters stand, both the Administering Authority and 
the Gold Coast Government have expressed their pref- 
erence for the integration of British Togoland with the 
Gold Coast. The Mission, therefore, proposed that in 
order to avoid any possible charges of partiality in the 
conduct of the plebiscite, the appointment of a special 
United Nations Commissioner with appropriate staff 
to serve as United Nations observers. Such an appoint- 
ment, the Mission believes, would create confidence 
among all the political parties and sections of the 
people in the territory and reassure world opinion as 
to the absolute fairness of the plebiscite. 


Views In French Togoland 


In the course of its tour of French Togoland, during 
which it visited all 10 districts, the Mission ascertained 
from representatives, groups, and political parties their 
wishes regarding the political future of the territory 

Forty years of association between the territory and 
France, first under Mandate and later Trusteeship, 
says the Mission, have caused the educational, legal, 
medical and public health systems, together with the 
territory's economic and political life to fall into the 
pattern of those of France. 

The Mission found the following main views ad- 
vanced by the political parties and splinter groups in 
the territory. The Parti Togolais du Progrées (rtp) and 
the Union des Chefs et des Populations du Nord Togo 
(ucpN) (and their ancillary parties), which at present 
provide most of the members of the Government Coun 
cil and the entire membership of: the Territorial As- 
sembly, all “vehemently favor” continuing the associa- 
tion of French Togoland with the French Union, and 
desire the very early termination of Trusteeship so as 
to enable the territory to become a full member of the 
French Union. They have no objection to British Togo- 
land, being the much smaller territory, joining French 
Togoland, provided however that such a unified Togo 
land remains in the French Union. 

The Comité de [Unité Togolaise (cut) and the 
Mouvement de la jeunesse togolaise (JUVENTO) and 
their ancillary parties, on the other hand, desire the 
immediate grant of independence to French Togoland 
so as to enable it to unite with British Togoland, prior 
to deciding whether such a unified territory should 
join the French Union, the Gold Coast or remain in 
dependent 

Though the Mission noted, with regret, that opposi 
tion parties in French Togoland do not have quite the 
same facilities for carrying on their political activities 
as is the case in British Togoland, it found that north 
of Sokode, the cut and the JUvENTO had few sup- 
porters, the people of this area being overwhelmingly 
in favor of the early integration of French Togoland 
in the French Union 

In the area south of Sokode, and particularly in the 
Ewe areas, there is, the Mission found, an appreciable 
body of public opinion supporting the cut and the 


JUVENTO viewpoint, favoring an independent French 
Togoland unifying with an independent British Togo- 
land, prior to deciding upon the ultimate political 
future of the unified territories. At the same time, 
there exists in the same areas very great support for 
the views of the ptp and its ancillary parties, in favor 
of continued association with the French Union. 

The Mission then observes: “While in Togoland 
under French administration there are, clearly, distinct 
differences of opinion on the important question of the 
political future of the country, the Mission considers 
that only a freely conducted consultation of the wishes 
of the people of the territory would disclose the real 
strength of the two opposing views.” 

The Mission learned that the administration itself 
contemplates holding in due course some form of 
consultation with the people to ascertain their wishes 
for the future, consequent upon the resolution, adopted 
by the newly-elected Territorial Assembly, in favor of 
terminating the Trusteeship of French Togoland and 
its incorporation in the French Union. 

The declaration by the Administering Authority in 
British Togoland—that, having become fit for inde- 
pendence, Trusteeship of the territory should come to 
an end—has, comments the Mission, naturally led to 
an expectation among all political parties and sections 
of the people in French Togoland—where economic, 
educational and social progress has been noticeably 
greater than in British Togoland—that it should also 
acquire autonomy or independence at an early date 
“In the best traditions of France, which gave the mod- 
ern world its conception of liberty, the Administering 
Authority,” the Mission states, “is eager to accelerate 
the political and other progress of French Togoland, 
so as to put it at the vanguard of all French Territories 
in West Africa and to prepare it as quickly as possible 
for the stage where the continuation of Trusteeship 
would no longer be necessary.” 


Constitutional Measures 


The Mission reports it was glad to hear that the 
Administering Authority also contemplates certain im- 


portant constitutional measures, and hopes these will 
include the introduction of direct election by universal 
adult suffrage and secret ballot, of members of the 
Conseils de Circonscription, the grant of greater re 
sponsibility and independent authority to such Con- 
seils, as well as to Municipalities, the conferring of 


greater authority on the Territorial Assembly and in- 
creasing the powers of control over the Government 
Council. As a result of such measures, the Mission 
considers that in a very few years, the Territory should 
be in a position to express its wishes regarding its 
political future on the attainment of the objective of 
lrusteeship, namely, self-government or independence 

The most effective and direct method of ascertain- 
ing such wishes of the people of French Togoland, 
would be, as in the case of British Togoland by a pleb- 
iscite, the Mission declares. The plebiscite should, in 
the Mission’s view, decide whether the people of Togo- 
land under French administration wish self-government 
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Tribal chiefs and elders of the Gushiegu Council area meet Mr. Banerji and members of the Mis- 
sion. This district is situated in the north-west sector of the Dagomba tribal region of British Togoland 


within the French Union, and on what conditions, or 
whether they desire the termination of their connection 
with the French Union and independence. 

Though French Togoland is considerably larger than 
British Togoland, its recent notable progress in com- 
munications, education, medicine and social services, 
have been financed very largely by aid received from 
France, the report notes. The Mission feels it is hardly 
likely that French Togoland would be able, as a sepa- 
rate, independent State, to finance the present rate of 
its development or progress. The Mission therefore 
considers that its future progress would be best ensured 
by its association with a larger unit. 

However, the Mission considers it would be for the 
people of the territory to express their wishes finally in 
the matter, when the time comes, if they ultimately 
decide to terminate the association of French Togoland 
with the French Union, After the political future of 
French Togoland has finally been decided on the lines 
suggested above, which might well be capable of achieve- 
ment within a very few years, the Mission believes a 
further step should be taken. It is of the opinion that 
if in any part of British Togoland a majority vote 
favored separation from the Gold Coast, with the result 
that it continued under Trusteeship after the Gold 
Coast had attained independence, that part should then 
be called on to decide its future. That is, it should 
decide, in a final plebiscite conducted in a similar 
manner to that proposed for the earlier plebiscite in 
British Togoland, whether it would join the Gold Coast 
or French Togoland as it might then be, since its con- 
tuinuance as a separate administrative unit for more 
than a few years would be neither beneficial to its 
people nor practicable for the Administering Authority 

A further chapter in the Mission’s report deals with 
the arrangements necessary for holding a plebiscite in 
British-administered Togoland, touching on such ques- 
tions as the electoral districts in the territory, the 


requisite qualifications and registration of voters for the 


purpose of a plebiscite, provisions which should govern 
the pre-plebiscite campaign, voting procedures and the 
timing of the plebiscite, In general, the Mission con- 
sidered that the existing electoral machinery of the 
Gold Coast, which worked successfully at the 1954 
general elections, should be applied with necessary 
modifications in the plebiscite. 

The Mission learned from the Governor, Sir Charles 
Noble Arden-Clarke, that consideration had already 
been given for holding a plebiscite and the possibility 
of appointing a special commissioner to take charge of 
the arrangements 

The Mission recognizes that responsibility for the or 
ganization and conduct of the plebiscite will rest primarily 
upon the Administering Authority in view of its respon 
sibilities in the Trust Territory under the Trusteeship 
Agreement. The Mission considers that a United Na 
tions Plebiscite Commissioner for British Togoland 
should be appointed by the General Assembly, He 
should be empowered to observe all stages of the 
plebiscite 

rhe Mission proposes that the method of voting 
used in the 1954 elections, by which the voter records 
his vote, not by marking a ballot paper but by placing 
his ballot in one of several boxes bearing colored 
symbols, should be used 

On the question of timing, the Mission considers 
that the holding of the plebiscite would require approxi 
mately four and one-half months from the beginning 
of registration until the counting of votes. Attention 
is drawn to the advantage of setting a date for the 
voting which will ensure that the processes of registra 
tion and voting do not fall in the rainy season, lasting 
from mid-May until late October, 

Leaving West Africa on September 23 the Mission 
subsequently held talks in London with the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and officials of the Colonial 
Office and later, in Paris, with the Minister of Overseas 
France and officials of his department, 
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Charting a Peaceful Future for the 


be extended to “some other countries including a few 
underdeveloped countries.” 

Ihe Soviet Union also submitted amendments to the 
revised ecighteen-power joint draft resolution whereby 
invitations to the proposed second international con- 
ference would be issued to all states and interested spe 
cialized agencies rather than under the formula con 
tained in the 1954 resolution; invitations to the intended 
conference on the final text of the statute would be 
extended to all states rather than to all Members of the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies; and the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee, in 
studying the relationship of the Agency to the United 
Nations, would bear in mind that it would be established 
‘within the framework of the United Nations.” 

Ihe general debate in the First Committee was closed 
K. Krishna 
Menon, of India, the forty-first representative to take 


on October 25 with a statement by V 


part in a debate which occupied twelve meetings of the 


Committee 


Mr. Krishna Menon indicated that talks of a very 
frank nature had taken place between the various dele 
gations and were still going on. He felt the Committec 
would assist the process of agreement if the character 
of the Agency were left for further discussion outside 
the Committee. However, if that was thought a purely 
negative attitude, he wished to state categorically that 
his Government was opposed to establishing the Agency 
as a specialized agency in the group whose activities are 
coordinated by the Economic and Social Council 

India considered that the Agency's relations with the 
United Nations should be such that the General As 
sembly would receive its reports, and the proceedings 
of the Assembly would be communicated to the Agency 
The relations should not be of such remote control as 
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to come through the report of another United Na- 
tions organ. 

In the light of the revised joint draft resolution, it 
appeared that the position had nearly been reached 
where there was agreement for following the method 
of drafting the statute of the Agency by intergovern- 
mental conference called by the sponsoring states with- 
out prior action by the United Nations. India considered 
that the possibilities of setting out the relations be- 
tween the United Nations and the Agency should be 
open to wide discussions somewhere else, Therefore, 
when the revised draft resolution proposed a world 
conference, India welcomed the idea. 

India thought it important that the conference of 
governments would be able to receive, consider and 
approve the drafts. In other words, the conference must 
seck in some form to establish the statute and not 
remain merely a body of approval or ratification 

The Assembly should be concerned with producing 
in organ which would be welcomed by everyone, which 
did not breathe of a sense of exclusion, and which did 
not create a caste system among sovereign states. The 
very generous contribution made by the United States 
and its co-sponsors to put this matter in the hands of a 
world conference at a later stage was doubly welcome. 


Ne Fait Accompli 


In the process of the Agency’s establishment, he con- 
tinued, the largest measure of political, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual cooperation must emerge. He was 
happy at the assurances that in the establishment of the 
Agency neither the United Nations nor the world con- 
ference would be faced expressly or implicitly by a 
fait accompli, No statute could come before a body 
complete in its final form with the injunction that no 
one could touch it. Mr. Krishna Menon therefore be- 
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lieved that it was possible that, through cooperation, 
conciliation and compromise, a draft statute could be 
agreed on. 

India would not favor an economic context in which 
there would be haves and have-nots—the foundation 
of conflict and war. His country would not be a party 
to any organization which either by implication or by 
economic consequences would confine large areas of 
the world—producers of raw materials but backward 
in economic development—to that scale of the eco- 
nomic ladder. India therefore wished to give some 
guidance to the Assembly as to the nature of the rela- 
tions which should exist between the United Nations 
and the Agency. The United Nations should see that 
the preparatory work in that connection was spread 
out in such a way that even at the formative stage the 
contributions of different parts of the world would come 
into the Agency. 

India thus would like to see the Agency established 
in such a way that no country could be excluded. He 
pledged his Government to assist in reaching unanimous 
agreement on a resolution which would enable the 
world conference to meet and to receive the draft of 
a statute which would command wide acceptance. That 
conference should be a deliberative assembly, he as- 
serted. 

Among various suggestions put forward during the 
course of the general debate was one by General Carlos 
P. Romulo, of the Philippines, who repeated a proposal 
he had made at the ninth session of the Assembly. This 
was that every country with even token resources 
should contribute fissionable materials or natural urani- 
um for a cooperative United Nations atomic reactor 
project. He thought that such a reactor might be located 
in one of the Trust Territories, such as Somaliland, 
which the United Nations was guiding toward self- 
determination. 


To Enhance Prestige 


A United Nations reactor project, he said, would 
enlist scientists whose own nations might lack sufficient 
scope for their talents, along with scientists from power- 
ful nations who might prefer to labor for the United 
Nations. It would provide training and produce radio- 
isotopes; it might also lead to dramatic discoveries 
that might forever be linked with the name of the 
United Nations. Such a project might be sponsored or 
performed by the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency. An advisory committee of scientists might 
work out a detailed plan and role for the project. 

Among other suggestions was one by Dr. German 
Quiroga Galdo, of Bolivia, who thought that the Sec- 
retary-General and the Advisory Committee might be 
asked to study the setting up of a United Nations 
atomic university for the training of experts, especially 
from the underdeveloped countries. The university 
would offer scholarships to nationals of those countries 
leading to a university degree in atomic science. The 
teaching would include not only theory but the practi- 
cal applications of atomic science. The scheme meant 
something more than a mere institute of nuclear physics, 


however, for the university would also teach the new 
humanism which must be the basis of the atomic age. 
Nothing was better calculated to enhance the prestige 
of the United Nations, Dr. Quiroga Galdo declared. 

With the conclusion of the general debate on October 
25, the First Committee proceeded to consider the 
various draft resolutions and amendments before it. 

Mr. Kuznetsov, of the Soviet Union, while pointing 
out that there appeared to be general agreement on 
several points, maintained still that the Agency should 
be established within the framework of the United Na- 
tions and submit reports on its activities to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation could not agree that estab- 
lishment of the Agency within the framework of the 
United Nations would involve it in political contro- 
versies. However, he did agree that discussion at this 
session should be limited to an exchange of views on 
the principles on which the relationship should be built 
and that detailed consideration should take place at a 
later stage in a manner to be agreed on by the Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, he believed that the Assembly 
should provide in its resolution that the working out of 
those provisions should be based on the recognition of 
the principle that the Agency should be established 
within the United Nations framework and that its re- 
lations with the United Nations should be of the closest. 


Conference of Experts Favored 


Mr. Kuznetsov reiterated a Soviet Union proposal 
that a conference of experts designated by the govern- 
ments concerned should consider questions relating to 
the drafting of the statute. His delegation was carefully 
studying the joint draft resolution’s proposal that a con- 
ference of states should be convened to prepare the 
final text. 

He denied that the Soviet Union had made establish- 
ment of the Agency conditional upon the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. However, his Government did believe 
that such a prohibition would contribute greatly to the 
broad development of international cooperation, the 
reduction of international tension and the creation of 
an atmosphere of international confidence. His delega- 
tion believed that the discussion had shown that it was 
possible to draft a resolution acceptable to all, and he 
was ready to cooperate in working it out. 

Mr. Pastore, of the United States, pointed out that 
his Government, as already noted by Mr. Krishna 
Menon, had invited Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India and 
the Soviet Union to join the original eight negotiating 
states in their further negotiations on the draft statute. 
Acceptance of those invitations, he observed, would 
expand the negotiating group to twelve states represent- 
ing the widest range of views. The United States be- 
lieved that this would ensure final agreement on a text 
satisfactory to all and hoped that the first meeting of 
this expanded group could be convened as early as 
December. 

Mr. Pastore explained the changes which the co- 
sponsors of the joint draft resolution had incorporated 
in their proposal. The two new paragraphs in the pre- 





amble reflected the desire that the utilization of atomic 
energy would be promoted to serve only the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind and that the activities of the pro- 
posed Agency would be confined to such a purpose. In 
its revised form, he declared, the draft resolution con- 
stituted a major effort to ensure the speediest progress 
toward the establishment of a sound basis for inter- 
national cooperation for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and toward the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Agency. The new text, he observed, represented 
a considerable change from the original draft. The co- 
sponsors had shown the greatest degree of flexibility, 
consistent with the need to maintain the support of 
governments whose contributions to the Agency were 
essential to its success. It had been the intention of his 
Government to bring about, if possible, complete una- 
nimity, and he hoped that the draft resolution would 
receive unanimous support. 

Referring to Mr. Krishna Menon’s concern lest the 
conference on the final text of the draft statute be 
merely a matter of formal approbation, Sir Pierson 
Dixon, of the United Kingdom, reiterated that it was 
not the intention of any of the sponsoring governments 
to call a conference of states merely to sign on a dotted 
line. It was to be hoped, however, he said, that the 
process of conciliation which would be undertaken by 
the twelve-power negotiating group would pave the way 
for speedy agreement at the conference. 

Paul Martir, of Canada, remarked that, in the inter- 
val before the conference was held, advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity of making suggestions to 
improve the statute so that the final document might 
be the best possible. Canada was in favor of an inter- 
national conference wider in scope than the Assembly 
having the last word. 


No Cause for Regret 


Mr. Sandler's statement Mr. Martin regarded as very 
important, and he was certain that there would be no 
cause for regret that the heavy responsibility of study 
ing the question of the relationship of the Agency to 
the United Nations was being laid on the Secretary- 
General's shoulders. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Martin, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral made a statement on October 26 regarding what 
interpretation he personally would give, as part of the 
terms of reference for himself and the Advisory Com 
mittee, to the phrase, “within the framework of.” It was 
obviously true that the interpretation could be argued 
about for days and that he could not try to interpret 
what special significance had been given to that phrase 
by those who had proposed or opposed its insertion in 
the draft resolution, Mr. Hammarskjold said. 

In general terms there was an agreement, he stated, 
that the relationship of the Agency to the United Na 
tions should be as close as possible, in conformity with 
their respective responsibilities. The phrase must mean 
that the Agency should be within the United Nations 
family, and not less close than a specialized agency co 
operating with the United Nations in the Administrative 
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Committee on Coordination and with the special sub- 
committee on atomic matters which had been set up. 
He did not interpret the phrase as meaning that the 
Agency should necessarily be a specialized agency in 
the technical sense of the word—that is, reporting with 
the special procedure set up for such a purpose—or 
that it should be a division of the Organization proper 

The Agency should not in his view, be considered, a 
priori, as a part of the United Nations Organization, 
but it should definitely be part of the United Nations 
system in such cooperation with the United Nations 
itself as to guarantee a fruitful cooperation and division 
of responsibilities. Whatever phrase was put into the 
draft resolution, such cooperation and division of 
responsibilities would certainly lead to a kind of link 
between the United Nations and the Agency, which 
would differ quite considerably in practice from the 
links with other specialized agencies. 

Later, Mr. Kuznetsov, remarking that most of the 
delegations had expressed their opinion that the rela- 
tionship should be of the closest and that no objections 
to that had been put forward, argued that clear in- 
structions should be given to the Advisory Committee 
and to the Secretary-General so that they would be 
guided by the consensus of the representatives. The 
problem was of concern to the United Nations as a 
whole, he said, and could not be solved by the Secre- 
tary-General alone. The latter was entitled to expect 
the General Assembly to express its views, he added. 

Leo Mates pointed out that Yugoslavia believed that 
the Assembly itself should consider the draft statute 
and should express itself on some basic principles with 
regard to the relationship between the Agency and the 
United Nations and that a committee of the Assembly 
should be established to undertake the task and to 
draft the Agency’s statute. Nevertheless, he said, his 
Government would spare no effort to contribute to a 
unanimous vote on the revised draft resolution. 

Introducing the joint Pakistan-Philippines amend- 
ment to include a few underdeveloped countries among 
the negotiating states, Mohammad Mir Khan, of Pak- 
istan, contended that the sponsoring group in determin- 
ing the composition and functions of the Agency should 
include two or three countries which by the nature of 
their underdeveloped economy could say in what man- 
ner and how best the functions of the Agency could be 
designed to assist in their development. The amend- 
ment, he said, was designed to make the suggested 
expansion equitable and realistic. Without the two or 
three underdeveloped countries, he believed, the 
negotiating group would be handicapped, and its pro- 
posals would run the risk of misunderstanding and of 
an inadequate response from those countries. 

Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, of Peru, considered that 
Brazil and India would be representing not only their 
own interests but those of America and Asia respec- 
tively, and that thus the Agency or its governing body 
would take the underdeveloped countries into account. 
The proposal submitted by Pakistan and the Philippines 
should be included as part of the record of the Com- 





mittee’s discussion, and the governing body of the 
Agency should be requested to take it into account. 

Mr. Pastore, too, contended that the existing group 
of negotiating states constituted an efficient mechanism 
for conducting the negotiations and was sufficiently rep- 
resentative to ensure the broadest possible basis. To 
expand that group would make it less effective, he 
thought. The fact that the Pakistan-Philippines amend- 
ment had been followed by that of Czechoslovakia— 
to include “some other countries including a few under- 
developed countries”—made it clear that there was no 
telling where the process would stop. He therefore 
appealed for the amendments not to be pressed, 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
supported the Pakistan-Philippines amendment. How- 
ever, feeling that the door should be left open for 
invitations to other countries whose participation 
seemed appropriate, he hoped that Pakistan and the 
Philippines would accept the Czechoslovak amendment. 

Sir Pierson Dixon could not see how agreement could 
be easily reached on a list of underdeveloped countries 
even if it were decided to add them to the sponsors, and 
he also appealed to Pakistan and the Philippines in the 
interests of unanimity not to press their amendment. 


Purpose Fulfilled 


Dr. José D. Ingles, of the Philippines, failed to see 
how the addition of two or three could make the 
negotiating group less efficient or representative. The 


needs of the underdeveloped countries should be taken 
into consideration, he said, and there was no need to 


exclude them. Since the discussions of the sponsoring 
powers were to take place in December, it was not too 
late to invite others to participate. His delegation could 
not accept the Czechoslovak amendment for fear of 
making the objective of its own amendment less clear. 

In later comment, Mr. Pastore assured the representa- 
tives of Pakistan and the Philippines and any others 
who might share their anxiety that the negotiating gov- 
ernments would pay due regard to their views. The 
fact that the negotiating group had already been ex- 
panded, he said, showed that they had the desire to 
ensure that all points of view would be expressed. 

Thereupon, Mr. Mir Khan observed that it was un 
necessary to make any further defence of the amend- 
ment or even to press it. He took Mr. Pastore’s state- 
ment as a record of the intentions of the negotiating 
group and regarded the purpose of the amendment as 
fulfilled. The purpose had not been, he said, to make a 
list of the negotiating group but to leave it to the good 
sense of the group to expand it as necessary 

Before the Committee turned, on October 27, to the 
voting, the Chairman, Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, 
informed the representatives that some conversations 
of importance were under way Because of this the 
Committee took a short recess. 

With regard to the nature of the proposed conference 
on the final text of the statute of the Agency, Mr 
Krishna Menon said it must be a deliberative one, at 


which, through the process of negotiation, conciliation 
and consultation, a meeting of minds would result that 
would bring about agreement likely to command world- 
wide acceptance of the draft statute. 

The explanations made with respect to the character 
of that conference had removed his doubts on that 
point, and his delegation was now able to vote in favor 
of the revised joint draft resolution without requiring 
an alteration in the wording. While the wording might 
still be liable to misinterpretation, the Indian delegation 
had no doubt that the words “final text” meant, first, 
that the text was final in relation to the negotiating 
group which would present it to the conference and, 
secondly, in its relevance to the conference, that it was 
the final text that would emerge from it. 

As a result of conversations with the sponsors of the 
joint draft resolution, particularly the representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States, 
India was now in a position to support that proposal 
and commended it for unanimous approval. 

Sir Pierson Dixon welcomed Mr. Krishna Menon’s 
support of the draft resolution as an encouraging step 
on the road to unanimity. He and Sir Percy Spender, of 
Australia, said that Mr. Krishna Menon’s interpretation 
of the character of the conference agreed with their own. 

Sir Percy stated that it was clear that there must be a 
final text which would emerge as a result of the nego- 
tiating committee’s efforts to arrive at a highest com 
mon denominator in the discussions with the various 
nations seeking to join the Agency, Unsettled questions 
of detail and principle would be left to the proposed 
conference, which would have before it a draft which 
every nation, except insofar as it had voluntarily com- 
mitted itself beforehand, would be at complete liberty 
to discuss. 

He hoped, however, that by the time the confer 
ence convened a large measure of the work would 
have been done and agreed on. 

Speaking for the first time in the debate just prior to 
the voting, James Barrington, of Burma, remarked that 
the vast difference between the original draft resolution 
and its second revision, about to be voted on, showed 
how far the original sponsors had moved to meet the 
point of view of other members of the Committee. Yet 
the difference, he declared, was a disturbing indication 
of a wide gulf between the major atomic powers and 
the others, even though a unanimous resolution on the 
subject had been adopted the previous year, He could 
only trust that such fundamental differences had now 
been buried, since this was a field in which the closest 
cooperation among all nations on the basis of equality 
and mutual trust would best serve the interests of all. 

Also, before the voting, the co-sponsors of the eigh- 
teen-power draft resolution orally submitted a new 
paragraph suggesting that the Agency, when established, 
should consider the desirability of arranging for an 
international periodical devoted to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, a wording which Mr. Kuznetsov said 
his delegation, which had proposed the publication of 
such a periodical, was prepared to accept 
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Carlos Castillo Armas, President of 
Guatemala, was received by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
(left) and José Maza (right), President 
of the General Assembly, during his 
visit to United Nations Headquarters 


Assembly Hears President of Guatemala 


f \pmag~oenes the General Assembly on November 3 

the President of Guatemala, Carlos Castillo Armas 
brought “a message of confidence and admiration, 
thhe greeting extended by the people of Guatemala 


and its Government to the United Nations 


“We believe in the necessity and possibility of 
strengthening international harmony and cooperation 
he said, noting that the preservation of peace require 
constant vigilance and a firm resolution to defend it 


wherever it is threatened 


Guatemala will support all efforts to achieve a sin 


cere and honest understanding among all states, Presi 


Prior to the voting, too, Mr Mates, of Yugoslavia 
stated on behalf of the sponsors of the two separate 
draft resolutions Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia 
Syria and Yugoslavia that after the vote on the 
cighteen-power proposal, which they hoped would be 
unanimous, they would not press for a vote on their 
draft resolutions. Later he explained that this was not 
the same as withdrawing the proposals 

Thus the amendment by China, the amendments by 
India, the Pakistan-Philippines amendment, the Czecho 
slovak amendment and the two six-power draft resolu 
tions were either withdrawn or not pressed to a vote 
All that was left for the Committee to vote on was the 
cighteen-power draft resolution, the Soviet Union's 
three amendments to it and the Soviet Union's own 
draft resolution 

The U.S.S.R. amendment providing for invitations to 
the second international technical conference to be 
issued to all states and all interested specialized agen 
cies was rejected by a vote of 15-32, with 10 absten 
tions. The amendment providing for invitations to the 
conference on the final text of the statute of the Agency 
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dent Castillo Armas affirmed, and views with the great 
est interest the efforts of the United Nations to achieve 
control of nuclear weapons and ensure the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 

Colonial problems have been a constant concern of 
his country, and the election of Guatemala to a seat 
in the Trusteeship Council was gratefully acknowl 
edged by the Guatemalan President. 

In the Declaration of Antigua (Guatemala), signed 
by the Central American states in August, principles 
and rights contained in the American Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights were affirmed 


to be extended to all states was rejected by a vote of 
14-33, with 12 abstentions. And the third Soviet amend- 
ment, for the Secretary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee, in studying the relationship of the Agency to 
the United Nations, to bear in mind that the Agency 
would be established within the framework of the Unit- 
ed Nations, was rejected by a vote of 11-40, with 8 
abstentions 

The cighteen-power draft resolution was voted on by 
separate paragraphs or groups of paragraphs, all of 
which were adopted, and the draft resolution was then 
adopted as a whole by a vote of 53-0, with 6 absten- 
tions. The six abstaining Members were Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen 

Mr. Kuznetsov explained that the Soviet Union dele- 
gation had voted in favor of the draft resolution as a 
whole inasmuch as it contained no inacceptable pro- 
visions. And, although some of the provisions of the 


Soviet Union’s draft resolution—calling, among other 
things, on all states to continue their efforts to reach an 
agreement on the prohibition of atomic weapons—had 
not been incorporated, the Soviet Union would not 
press for a vote on its own proposal. 








Sixty-( Ine Nations Pledge Support 


to Technical Assistance Program 


‘IXTY-ONE countries have given tangible evidence of 
their approval of the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance by pledging amounts 
equivalent to $28,031,536 for the 1956 program. 
I'wenty-three countries increased their pledged amounts 
over last year’s contributions and those participants 
which were unable to pledge because of legislative diffi- 
culties have promised contributions equal to if not 
exceeding the previous year’s amounts. Two new 
countries, Spain and Romania, also pledged. Cuba 
made a further contribution after missing one year. 

The countries made their pledges during the sixth 
United Nations Technical Assistance Conference at the 
United Nations Headquarters on October 26 after hear- 
ing Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold describe the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance as one of 
the most valuable and successful activities of the United 
Nations, which had already done much to promote 
social progress and better standards. The program 
enabled the peoples of almost all countries to give a 
measure of help to their fellowmen and in the past 
five years over seventy-five governments had offered 
the equivalent of over $114,000,000 to the work. 

The United States heads the contribution list for 
1956 with $15,500,000 with the proviso that this con- 
tribution does not exceed fifty per cent of the overall 
total. The United Kingdom is second highest contribu- 
tor with $2,240,000 and a promise of contributions 
for the next three years, while Canada increased her 
contribution from $1,500,000 to $1,800,000 and stated 
that similar sums could be relied upon for the years 
1957 and 1958. France pledged her last year’s contri- 
bution of $1,448,571 and the U.S.S.R. one million 
dollars 


Most governments make their pledges in their own 
currencies. In 1955 thirty-three different currencies 
were contributed. 

Earlier discussions in the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee on Technical Assistance, a sub- 
item under Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, were held in an atmosphere of agreement 
and amity. 


Reviewing the financial situation of the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, Mr. David Owen, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board— 
which coordinates the work of the various international 
bodies taking part in the program—said that it was 
now in excellent health after the somewhat feverish 


record of the last few years. The amount of assistance 
provided in 1955 would be greater than in any previ- 
ous year. The field program might exceed $24 million 
after transferring $3 million to reserve, Qualitatively 
the standard had also been raised. 

This has been made possible because of the excellent 
record of contributions. Seventy countries had contrib- 
uted $28 million of which 72 per cent had been paid 
by September 30. Only one per cent of the contribu- 
tions pledged in 1953 and only two per cent of the 
contributions pledged in 1954 were outstanding. Thanks 
to the generous action of the United States in making 
provision for contributions covering an eighteen month 
period there was every expectation of being assured 
of an income on which to plan. 

Describing the operational aspect of the expanded 
program, Mr. Owen said the experiment in country 
planning—which gives assistance on the basis of priori- 
ties determined by the receiving countries themselves- 
had gone extremely well, The system of Resident Rep- 
resentatives had been developed and the coordination 
of activities in the field had been tightened, New local 
cost schemes had been successfully established. The rate 
of headquarters costs to operational costs had been 
reduced. 

Technical assistance experts were not only being 
drawn from the group of technically advanced coun- 
tries but from many others, too. Thus several recipient 
nations were also making an appreciable contribution 
At the same time a corps of experts, who had proved 
themselves in two or three different missions, was 
being built up. 

The progress and development of the work of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
was described by Mr. Hugh Keenleyside, the Director- 
General. In 1950 and 1951 the Administration had 
spent less than three million dollars in the first eighteen 
months. Now it was spending seven million dollars 
annually. Taa had constantly received more requests 
than it could accept and the ratio of requests to avail- 
able resources had risen steadily. It was the general 
conviction that the needs of the recipient countries 
and the number of their requests would continue for 
many years to be far in excess of available resources. 

Commenting on the reports of positive achievement 
in the development programs in Asia and other parts 
of the world, he paid tribute to the quality of the tech- 
nical assistance experts and the work of the national 
committees in recruiting specialists. Since 1950, TAA 
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had appointed 1,480 experts drawn from sixty-six 
countries. The Headquarters staff of 140 persons was 
made up of thirty-one nationalities, He noted, how- 
ever, that governments usually insisted on having the 
help of persons of wide and long experience rather 
than younger specialists, no matter how brilliant. The 
Netherlands Government had developed a program for 
the occasional appointment of junior experts. The 
donor government itself nominated and defrayed all 
the expenses of a young man to accompany a senior 
expert in the field. 

It was expected that TAA would be asked to supply 
almost five hundred experts in 1956 which would tax 
recruiting facilities to the utmost. 

Technical assistance in public administration was 
proving of very great value, It was no exaggeration to 
say that effective economic development and effective 
progress in social affairs could only be based on good 
administration. General recognition of that fact was 
reflected in the substantial increase in the number of 
requests for aid in that field. 

TAA had groups of experts contributing to the prog- 
ress of four teaching institutes in public administration, 
two in the Middle East and two in Latin America. 

Programs of research and of active direct assistance 
to governments were being retarded by the inadequacy 
of the funds available for public administration under 
the regular technical assistance program. Any proposal 
for substantial increase in funds would be very welcome. 

The most encouraging aspect of the TAA’s work 
was the sustained and increasing interest in the techni- 
cal assistance extended to governments and peoples. 
Another cheering development was that from 1956, 
raA would be able to plan for the whole year at the 
beginning of the year. This would result in a better 
program with less administrative turmoil and reduced 
costs 

In the general debate on economic development, 
many speakers, among them the representatives of 
Uruguay, Haiti, Iraq and Israel emphasized the need 
for more funds for technical assistance and technical aid. 

The Netherlands representative, J. P. Bannier, con- 
sidered that an annual budget of $40 to $50 million 
would be needed in a few years to carry out the skill- 
sharing work of TAA and the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Bannier also commented on the delay in utiliza- 
tion of funds, a point also stressed by the U.S.S.R., 
Ukrainian, Polish and Czechoslovakian representatives. 
He hoped that Tas and the various agencies would 
improve the utilization of contributions. If it was impos- 
sible to convert contributions into other currencies to 
a greater extent, the organizations and possibly the 
recipient countries should suggest other methods of 
utilization, Recipient countries should be informed from 
time to time of the amounts of different currencies 
that could still be utilized. 

The Technical Assistance Program, said Sir Alex 
Randall of the United Kingdom, played a vital part in 
the progress of underdeveloped countries by help- 
ing to fill in the gaps in their knowledge and skill. Apart 
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from supporting the program by increasing its con- 
tribution substantially, the United Kingdom in 1954 had 
provided 268 experts, and 173 fellows had studied 
in England under the expanded program and 181 under 
the regular program. Along with a number of other 
representatives, Sir Alex urged that administrative costs 
be kept as low as possible in order to release more 
funds for direct use on the projects. The representative 
of the United States, Brooks Hays, also emphasized 
that as large a share of the program’s resources as 
possible should be devoted to bringing technical knowl- 
edge to the countries that needed it and as little as 
possible used for administrative costs. Mr. Hays, while 
describing the progress of the program as gratifying, 
pointed out that genuine economic development could 
only take place if the people concerned worked for it 
themselves. Technical assistance, teaching new skills 
or helping people to regain old ones, was the most 
direct way of helping people to help themselves. The 
technical assistance programs were of small importance 
in relation to the total economic life of the world in 
purely money terms, but they were of tremendous 
significance in terms of human values and the develop- 
ment of individual potentialities. 

That the presence of foreign students widened the 
horizons of people in the contributing countries so that 
the contributing countries could often be regarded as 
recipients, was pointed out by Mrs. Nonny Wright, of 
Denmark. Although the Danish contribution, in the 
first year of the Expanded Program had been small, 
there had been difficulty in usitig it because it could 
not be converted into hard currency and because part 
of the contribution had been earmarked for education 
in Denmark. In 1955, however, the Technical Assist- 
ance Board had received applications amounting to 
seventy-five per cent more than the earmarked con- 
tributions. 

The necessity of streamlining the procedure in order 
to prevent delays in implementing the program was 
stressed by A. P. Morozov (U.S.S.R.). One method 
of avoiding delay, he said, would be to arrange direct 
contacts between recipient and contributing countries 
so that specifications and technical questions could be 
agreed while funds were being made available through 
normal channels 

Tas had stated that only about six per cent of total 
funds had been used for industrialization in 1954 and 
the report showed that the 1955 program was no better 
in this respect. Industrialization was the only way in 
which the entire national economy could be raised, 
national independence strengthened and the standard 
of living of the population improved. 

Noting that technical assistance was one of the most 
effective ways of promoting industrial development, 
Josef Ullrich (Czechoslovakia) said that such develop- 
ment mainly consisted of industrialization and hoped 
that technical assistance plans would to a larger extent 
place the emphasis on industrial projects. 

Janez Stanovnik, of Yugoslavia, said that the value 








of country programming lay in the fact that it coordi- 
nated United Nations technical assistance with the 
national economic and social efforts. The relatively 
scant resources of technical assistance programs could 
only produce impressive results if they activated far 
larger forces. He was not surprised that the new pro- 
gramming procedure had gone well, but believed that 
the full impact of the new system would be felt in the 
future. In view of the fact that country programming 
provided for greater integration of United Nations 
Technical Assistance with national efforts, the number 
of fellowships would increase in the future as it had 
during 1955. 

rhe geographical distribution of available funds was 
criticized by Dr. E. R. Walker (Australia). The devel- 
opment and technical assistance needs of Asia were 
particularly great, but although the approved overall 
expenditure for the Asian area was much the same as 
last year, there had been a relative decline in the 
amounts which the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization were devoting to that area, He hoped 
this trend would be reversed. 

Due attention should be given to the personal qual- 
ities of experts, said Dr. Ismael, of Indonesia, Condi- 
tions in underdeveloped countries sometimes differed 
widely from those in more advanced countries. Socio- 
logical and cultural factors had to be taken into con- 
sideration. As many experts as possible should be 





recruited from regions which were closely related to 
those in which they would work. The problem of 
language was also important. 

In reply to specific points raised in the debate, Mr. 
Owen explained with reference to slow utilization of 
contributions that there had always been one or two 
contributions which for various reasons had not been 
rapidly utilized. He was sure that with imagination it 
would be possible to solve problems and make full use 
of contributions. 

On the question of administrative costs, Mr. Keenley 
side declared that reduction of operational costs was 
constantly in the mind of TAA and pointed out that 
these costs had been reduced from ten per cent in the 
first year to five per cent at present. 

Ten nations sponsored a draft resolution approved 
by the Second Committee by 48 votes to none, with 
one abstention (Israel), and subsequently adopted with 
out objection by the General Assembly, which requests 
the Economic and Social Council to continue its efforts 
to secure the maximum administrative efficiency and 
coordination of United Nations technical assistance 
activities. The resolution further expresses confidence 
that all pertinent comments made by Member states 
concerning the nature, operations and other aspects 
of the regular and expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram will be kept in mind when any comprehensive 
review of these programs is undertaken. The resolution 
also invites governments to give the fullest support 
to the Expanded Program. 





Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


Resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its 537th plen- 
ary meeting on October 25, 1955 
on the report of the 
Third Committee 


The General Assembly 

Having taken note of the report of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees with the annexed report of the 
United Nations Refugee Fund Executive 
Committee and the progress which has 
been made in the implementation of 
General Assembly resolution 832 (1X) 
of October 21, 1954, 

Bearing in mind Economic and Social 
Council resolution 589 (XX) of July 
29, 1955, 





Considering that under the Statute of 
his Office the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is charged with 
the duty of seeking solutions for the 
problems of refugees through voluntary 
repatriation, resettlement and integration, 

Noting with concern that the approved 
target for governmental contributions to 
the United Nations Refugee Fund for 
1955 has not yet been reached. 

1. Requests the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to continue 
his efforts to effect solutions by the 
above-mentioned means, under due safe 
guards to be applied by him in accord 
ance with his responsibility under the 
Statute of his Office to provide interna- 
tional protection to refugees within his 
mandate; 





2. Notes with satisfaction that the 
United Nations Refugee Fund Executive 
Committee, in laying down the principles 
which are to govern the implementation 
of the program for permanent solutions 
under General Assembly resolution 832 
(1X), has directed that the main empha 
sis of the program should be on the 
reduction of the number of refugees 
in camps; 

3. Urges States Members and non 
members of the United Nations to give 
early and serious consideration to mak 
ing contributions to the United Nations 
Refugee Fund in order that the targets 
for 1955 and 1956 may be attained and 
the High Commissioner enabled fully to 
implement the programs planned for 
those years 
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New Steps Toward Establishing 


International Finance Corporation 


¢ om of an International Finance Corporation 

4 affiliated with the International Bank came a step 
nearer with the adoption by the General Assembly of a 
resolution submitted by the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee which looks to its “early estab- 
lishment” and “successful results.” 

The resolution, which was adopted by a vote of 52 
to 0, with 5 abstentions, also expresses appreciation to 
the Bank fi r preparing the draft Statute of the Finance 
Corporation 

The abstaining nations were the Soviet Union, Po 
land, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian S.S.R. and _ the 
Ukrainian S.S.R 

As of November 9, twenty of the Bank’s members 
have signed the Articles of Agreement: Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice 
land, India, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Par 
aguay, Peru, United Kingdom. Twenty-nine others have 
indicated that they are willing to join. 

The irc will start operations when at least thirty 
governments have subscribed a minimum of $75,000, 
000 to the initial capital. The United States and the 
United Kingdom are at present the largest prospective 
subscribers with $35,168,000 and $14,000,000 re 
spectively 

In the Committee discussions, C. W. Darden, United 
States, said that he hoped trc would encourage pri 
vate capital to assume a larger role in world economic 
development by inspiring potential foreign investors 
with greater confidence. And Sir Alec Randall, United 
Kingdom, expressed the view that 1rc’s principal 
function would be to attract private investors to business 
interests seeking capital. Irc would therefore not in 
vest in enterprises for which sufficient private capital 
could be obtained elsewhere on reasonable terms or 
make an investment unless it was satisfied that private 
capital was bearing a full share of the burden. The 
benefits that 1rc would bring to the underdeveloped 
countries would be far greater than was suggested by 
the relatively meagre amount of its authorized capital 
That would be due to the process of revolving its funds 
and to any success it might have in securing the asso- 
ciation of private capital or even attracting capital to 
the country concerned 

He was confident that the basic purpose of ir 


would be attained provided the underdeveloped coun- 
tries continued to adopt appropriate internal policies 
offering equitable conditions to investors and conducive 
to economic stability. 

A flexible policy that would not exclude basic de- 
velopment projects semi-financed by governments was 
advocated by several representatives including Cahit 
Hayta, of Turkey, and Antonio Palacios, of Guatemala. 
Mr. Palacios pointed out that in his country because 
of the scarcity of private venture capital some projects 
had to be financed by public funds. 

Janez Stanovnik, Yugoslavia, stressed that it was no 
longer possible to make a sharp distinction between 
public and private enterprises. Particularly in under- 
developed countries, the state in many cases took part 
in the management of enterprises and there would be 
good reason to fear that in most countries the 1IF¢ 
could only play a minor role if its scope were to be 
limited to private enterprise. The question arose whether 
it was not contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the Charter to establish an institution which would 
practice discrimination against certain economic sys 
tems and would encourage only private enterprise 


Hassan Ali Mansour, Iran, and P. S. Nasker, India, 
held that 1rc should be quite separate from the Inter- 
national Bank and that participants should not be con 
fined to members of the Bank 


There might be some administrative advantages in 
keeping the Corporation parallel with the membership 
of the Bank, said Mr. Nasker. But international institu- 
tions should be based on the principle of universality 
There might be some countries wishing to join the 
Corporation which for financial reasons were not able 
to participate in the operation of the Bank. He also 
suggested that governments themselves should set up 
national finance corporations which would mobilize 
domestic capital and serve as useful adjuncts to the 
Corporation 


Costa P. Caranicas, Greece, referring to the discus- 
sion of the establishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, said that though 
irc was a laudable achievement in the United Nations 
task of helping the underdeveloped nations, it could not 
be considered a substitute for another international fund 
working in a much wider field. 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Folk Tales of the United Nations 
for Young People 


| es children of all ages, the 

United Nations Women’s Guild, 
assisted by national delegations, has 
collected the favorite story or folk 
tale from each of the sixty United 
Nations Member countries in a new 
anthology entitled Ride with the 
Sun 

On the theme that if one rides 
with the sun, “in twenty-four hours 
you can ride the world about,” the 
tales, edited by Harold Courlander 
and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin, 
take the reader for a brief stop in 
each nation. 

Starting in the Pacific, where it is 
explained how Maui brought to the 
surface Te-ika-a-maui (New Zea- 
land), the journey continues through 
other regions of the world. In the 
Middle Egyptian story 
explains the “Judgment of Kara- 
koush”; 
tells of the importance of salt and 


East, an 
in Europe, Sweden’s tale 


bread; and in the Americas, Colom- 
bia’s favorite story explains “How 
Life and Light Came into the 
World * 

The United Nations Women’s 
Guild is an independent association 
of women connected with the United 
Nations Secretariat or with national 
delegations to the United Nations, It 
has as its objective the support of 
voluntary humanitarian and relief 
work anywhere in the world where 
need is felt and is concerned mainly 


with the relief of distress among chil 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


DECEMBER 3-6 AD Hoc WorkING PARTY 
ON SELECTION OF TECHNICAL AND 
FCONOMIC PROBLEMS. Geneva 


Joint meeting with PAO 


DECEMBER 5-9 STEEL COMMITTEE AND 
WorKING PARTIES. Geneva 


dren. All royalties derived from the 
sale of Ride with the Sun will be 
devoted to this work. 


RIDE WITH THE SUN, edited by Har- 
old Courlander for the United Na- 
tions Women’s Guild and illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin. A 
Whittlesey House Book for Young 
People, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. Price: $3.50. 


The Review 
is on Microfilm 


¢>* subscribers, especially li- 
braries, will be interested to 
learn that arrangements have been 
completed with University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to publish com- 
pleted volumes of the Review on 
microfilm 


Catalogue of Painting 
Reproductions 


4b United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza 


tion is systematically building up 
archives of color reproductions of 
paintings. Copies of all the repro 
ductions at present available are 
collected and kept at UNESCO head 
quarters, and from these selections 


are made for reproduction in black 


DECEMBER 6-10 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS, Geneva 


COMMITTEE ON AGRI 


Joint meeting with Fao 


DECEMBER 12-17 INLAND TRANSPORT 


COMMITTEE, Geneva 


DECEMBER 12-20 Coal COMMITTFR AND 
Supsipiary Bopres. Geneva 























and white in a descriptive two 
volume catalogue, One volume deals 
with paintings prior to 1860, the 
other with paintings subsequent to 
that date. 

Catalogue of Colour Reprodu 
tions of Paintings, 1860 to 1955, 
the third edition of the second vol 
ume, has just been published. It 
contains 754 reproductions in black 
and white of the works of modern 
painters, with a list in English, 
French and Spanish of the name of 
the publisher of the reproduction 
and its price, 

The Catalogue is a useful refer 
ence tool for student or librarian as 
well as of general interest to the art 
lover, A new and revised edition of 
the companion volume on old mas 
ters, Catalogue of Color Reprodu 
tions of Paintings Prior to 1860 
will be available later this year 


REPRO 
DUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS: 1860 
to 1955. Available at Unesco 
Sales Agents or at the United 
Nations Headquarters Book 
Price: $3.50, 16 800 


French francs 


CATALOGUE OF COLOR 


shop 


MEETINGS 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


iLo 

COMMITT£E oF Experts 

PoLicy IN NON-MEeTRO 

POLITAN Teaerrories. Dakar 
Agenda includes: Industrial rela 
tions, Wage systems and policies 
and imitial measures of social s 
curity in non-metropolitan terri 
tories 


DECEMBER 5-17 
ON Social 
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DECEMBER 7-17 AMERICAN REGIONAI 
TRCHNICAL MEBRTING ON CooPERA- 
TION, Mexico City. 

Agenda includes: Study of co- 
operative problems and methods, 
and of a ee for the develop- 
ment of cooperation in American 
countries; comparative study of 
cooperative legislation in Amer 
ica; cooperative education and 
training 


FAO 


DECEMBER 5-10 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
Meertine, Central America. 


DECEMBER 5-11 INTERNATIONAL RICE 
COMMISSION WORKING PARTIES ON 
Rick BREEDING AND ON PeRTILizers 
Penang, Malaya 

Various technical problems on rice 
breeding will be discussed as well 
as reports from countries on prog 
ress in rice breeding in 1954, the 
International Rice Hybridization 
Project, and the Second Interna 
tional Training Centre on Rice 
Breeding 


DECEMBER 5-15 AGRICULTURAL EXTEN 
SiON DeveLopmentT CENTRE FoR 


ASIA AND THE Far East. Bhopal 
india 


DECEMBER 5-17 Near East TRAINING 
CENTRE ON BIOLOGICS PRODUCTION. 
Cairo 


UNESCO 


DECEMBER 2-12 CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS 
ON THE CULTURAL INTEGRATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS, Caracas 


DECEMBER 5-10 MerrtTING or DIRECTORS 
or NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR INTERNATIONAL CUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS. Paris 


DECEMBER 8-16 CONFERENCE ON THE 
University TEACHING OF THE SOCIAI 
SCIENCES IN SOUTH AMERICA. Rio de 
Janeiro 


DECEMBER 12-16 MEETINGS OF EXPERTS 
ON PROBLEMS OF PEACEFUL CoopP- 
ERATION. Paris 


DECEMBER 16 COORDINATION COMMITTEL 
FOR INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
Work Camps. Paris. 


DECEMBER 19-21 EXPERT MEETING ON 
SoctaL Science TERMINOLOGY. Paris 


WHO 


DECEMBER 5-9 CONFERENCE ON TRAIN 
ING AND UTILIZATION OF FAMILY 
HEALTH AND WELFARE WoRKERS 
Amsterdam 


DECEMBER 6-15 Srupy Group ON FILar- 
rsis. Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


DECEMBER 12-17 SEMINAR ON ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SANITATION. lhadan, Nigeria. 


DECEMBER 12-17 ExPpEeRT COMMITTEE ON 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AD- 
MINISTRATION. Geneva 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


DECEMBER 6-9 TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
ON INSTALLATIONS ON SHIPS, INTER 
NATIONAL ELBCTROTECHNICAL COM- 
MISSION. The Hague 


DECEMBER 14-16 INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
Science Counciu. Paris 

Meeting of representatives of Na- 

tional Councils of Social Sciences. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


DECEMBER 7-9 EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF 
EXPLORATION or GEOPHYSICISTS 
London 


The following publications are suggested for readers as background information on articles in this issue of 


the REVIEW 


United Nations publications are obtainable from sales agents listed on the inside back cover 


specialized agency publications from many of these agents or by writing to the agency. Most publications 
may be purchased by visitors in the bookshop at United Nations Headquarters 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


UNIVERSAL DeCLARATION OF HUMAN 
Riauts, U.N. Sales No, 1952.1.15 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50 
Full text of the Declaration adopted 

and proclaimed by the General As- 

sembly of the United Nations on De 

cember 10, 1948 


Our Rionrs AS HUMAN BEINGS. 72 


pp. U.N Sales No. 195514.23 

Price: 35¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 1.40 

A discussion guide on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Con 
tains full text of the Declaration and 
of the two draft Covenants on Human 
Rights. Revised October 1955 


THe Impact or THE UNiversaL Dec- 
LARATION OF HUMAN RuioHTs, 56 
pp. U.N. Sales No, 1953.X1V1 
Price »S¢, 1/9, Sw fr. 1.00 
An appraisal of the world-wide 

moral and legal influence of the Dec 

laration 


HOW THE UNITED NATIONS HELPS 
THE PALESTINIAN REFUGEES 


ANNUAL Report or DIRECTOR OF THI 
Unirrep Nations” RELIF: AND 
Works AGENCY FOR PALESTINI 


REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST COov- 
ERING THE PERIOD JuLy 1, 1954 
ro Junge 30, 1955. 37 pp. and an- 
nexes. General Assembly, Official 
Records, Tenth Session, Supplement 
No. 15. Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50 


SpeciaL Report or THE DIRECTOR 
CONCERNING OTHER CLAIMANTS FOR 
Revier. // pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Tenth Session, 
Supplement No. 15A. Price: 15¢, 
1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


UNRWA ACCOUNTS FOR THF FINANICIAIL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1955, AND RE- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF AUDITORS 
1S pp. General Assembly, Official 
Records, Tenth Session, Supplement 
No. 6B. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50 


BRITISH TOGOLAND 


TOGOLAND UNberR UNITED KINGDOM 
ADMINISTRATION, REPORT FOR THI 
Yrar 1954. 203 pp. Her Majesty's 

Office Price 


Stationery London 


10/6 

Report of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on the administra- 
tion of Togoland under British admin- 
istration for the vear 1954. 


REPORT ON TOGOLAND UNDER UNITED 
KINGDOM ADMINISTRATION. 46 pp 
Trusteeship Council, Official Rec- 
ords, Thirteenth Session, Supple 
ment No. 2. Price: 40¢, 3/-. Sw 
fr. 1.50. 


Report submitted by the United Na- 
tions Visiting Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa, 1952 


REPORT ON TOGOLAND UNDER FRENCH 
ADMINISTRATION. 35 pp. Trustee- 
ship Council, Official Records, Thir- 
teenth Session, Supplement No. 3. 
Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20 


Report submitted by the United Na- 
tions Visiting Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa, 1952. 


THE POSTWAR RECOVERY OF AGRICULTURE 


Tue STATE OF Foop AND AGRICUL- 
rURE, 1955. 236 pp. FAO, Rome, 
Italy. Price: $2.50, 12/6 


[his report provides a comprehen- 
sive analytical survey of develop- 
ments in production, consumption and 
demand, trade, prices and price re- 
lationships, and investment in agri- 
culture 
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In Copenhagen, as in many other capitals, 
observances on October twenty-four marked 
an international event — the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the United Nations Charter. 
An account of this year's celebrations of 
United Nations Day appears on page 23. 











